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IN THE NEW YEAR— 


—a national election will be contested—the rights of free speech will 
be challenged—issues of fundamental importance will be settled— 


With which Party will you stand? 


a HE time has come for the hand-workers and the brain workers to go into 
politics ..... They cannot allow the government to remain in the complete 


control of their opponents. They cannot try to take that control away from their oppon- 
ents by direct action without shaking society to its foundations and skirting the ragged 
edge of revolution. Their only possible course as loyal American citizens of the working 
class is to seek a better balance of class political power by organizing a political party 
which will revive the traditional American faith in progressive legislation and in orderly 
economic reconstruction as the promoters rather than the stumbling blocks to American 
national unity.” —The New Republic, November roth. 


THE LABOR PARTY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


was organized at a national convention in November 


6 HE roll-call showed a national representation.... There were delegates from 


thirty-five states—and what is more significant, so far as trade union sentiment 
is concerned, from every important craft union in the American Federation of Labor .. . 
The constitution adopted declares that the object of the party is to unite, not the trade 
unions alone, or any other special ‘classes’ alone, but ‘all’ hand and brain workers in sup- 
port of the principles of ‘political, social and industrial democracy.’ .... The principal 
items in the platform are repeal of the Espionage act—freedom of speech and assemblage 
—a League of Nations built upon a treaty of the fourteen points—nationalization of ‘all 
basic industries which require large-scale production and are in reality upon a non-com- 
petitive basis,’ such as railways, mines, and forests—indorsement of the Plumb Plan— 
steeply graduated income and inheritance taxes—an executive budget in Congress— 
abolition or curtailment of the Supreme Court’s right of veto over national legislation— 
credit facilities for farmers ‘as cheap and available as those afforded any other legitimate 
and responsible industry’—guarantee of the right of workers to bargain collectively— 
prohibition of child labor under sixteen years—and a wage ‘based upon the cost of living 
and the right to maintain a family in health and comfort without labor of mothers and 
children.’ ” —Charles Merz, in The New Republic, Dec. 10, 19109. 


You are invited to fill in and mail either or both of the coupons helow 
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THE AMERICAN LABOR PARTY, THE AMERICAN LABOR PARTY, 
32 Union Square, New York City. 32 Union Square, New York City. 


I am in sympathy with the purpose and principles of The I am in sympathy with the purpose and principles of The 
Labor Party of the United States. I wish to be enrolled as Labor Party of the United States and wish to contribute 
a member and enclose $1.00 for four months’ dues. (The dues Ce eeeuticacecarteobaen to its support. 


are 25 cents per month.) 
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The Week 


O ENDS a chapter in American history. 

On December 21, 1919, one hundred and 
thirty years after the foundation of the American 
government, the right of asylum was abolished, 
and the ancient institutions of banishment and exile 
reestablished. That is what will be remembered of 
the voyage of the Buford. Of those who applaud 
or acquiesce today, many will in later years think 
back to this and feel the humiliation of it. They 
will recall that this is not the America that the 
world knew for over a century and believed in so 
profoundly. They will wonder how the strongest 
government on earth could have stooped to so un- 
dignified an abandonment of a sacred tradition. 
They will wonder what distemper affected a free 
people that it could so lose its self-possession as to 
bundle off at night to an unknown destination a 
mass of alien refugees without even granting them 
that process of law, a trial by jury, on which the 
meanest murderer can count. They will not call 
the petty panic-stricken bureaucrats who decreed 
this wholesale banishment the saviors of America, 


nor will they describe as 100 per cent American 
those who screamed approval without taking the 
trouble to find out whether, for example, the seven- 
teen year old boy who was shipped with the cargo, 
was indeed a menace to this nation of a hundred 
million people. For those who have had a hand 
in this unsavory business, he who writes the history 
of 1919 can only plead for charity: they were little, 
bewildered, frightened men, led by other men who 
knew nothing and cared less about the soul of 
America. They could not do justice, or love mercy, 
or walk humbly before their God or their fellow- 
men because out of an unworthy and senseless fear 
they had raised momentarily an ecstasy of self- 
righteousness. 


HEARINGS before a committee of the Senate, 
publication of the President’s letter to his new 
commission, and statements by the coal operators 
develop the amazing fact that formally, at least, 
no agreement was entered into when the coal strike 
ended. At that time Mr. Lewis announced that 
the miners had accepted a fourteen per cent in- 
crease, and that both operators and miners had 
agreed to abide by the decision of a Presidential 
commission which was to consider the question of 
further increases. The Attorney-General confirmed 
these terms. He said (December t1oth) that he 
“understood the operators’ committee had an- 
nounced their acceptance’’ of an agreement which 
was to give the Presidential commissiqn power “to 
readjust both wages and prices” after its investiga- 
tion. It was this acceptance by both parties and by 
the government that gave the investigating com- 
mittee its authority. 


BuT THE OPERATORS now declare they 
have never accepted Mr. Palmer’s settlement. They 
“have not agreed to any memorandum such as that 
mentioned in the President’s letter to Messrs. 
Robinson, White and Peale,”’ and they “were not 
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consulted as to the terms and conditions of the 
agreement entered into between the government 
and the miners.’ Confronted with this testimony 
Mr. Palmer is vague. He does not definitely say 
that the operators ever told him they would accept 
a settlement which provided for a commission 
whose recommendations would be compulsory. 
And in failing to make such a statement he lays 
himself and the government open to the charge of 
sending the miners back to work under false pre- 
tenses. The miners went back to their jobs when 
Mr. Palmer told them, on December roth, that he 
“understood the operators’ committee had an- 
nounced their acceptance” of the settlement. Mr. 
Palmer never altered this statement. If he did not 
know where the operators stood, he was careless to 
an incredible degree; if he did know, and kept 
silent, he is guilty of bad faith. 


' 


SENATOR FALL takes a despondent view of 
our relations with Mexico. He believes we shall 
“wash our hands in invisible water, roll our eyes 
upward and proclaim ‘Peace on earth, good will 
to bandits’.’’ In part this pessimism seems founded 
on a fear that we shall not return a sufficiently virile 
answer to Mexico’s latest note in the Jenkins case. 
The Mexican note questions the impartiality of the 
evidence with which the American State Depart- 
ment has been supplied, and asserts that in any 
case “the Mexican government cannot admit that 
American citizens can be judged and set free on 
simple information of the Department of State, or 
recommendations or suggestions of the United 
States, instead of being tried by its courts conform- 
ing to Mexican laws.”’ So reasonable is this state- 
ment of the Mexican viewpoint that it is difficult 
to believe Mr. Lansing’s next note will contest it. 


‘ 
\ 


IF GOVERNOR COOLIDGE’ S$ victory was a 
triumph for law and order in Massachusetts, what 
is the election of Victor Berger in Wisconsin? 
Certainly it is something more than a victory for 
the Milwaukee Socialists. For Berger received ap- 
proximately forty per cent more votes than he did 
a year ago—and the New York Sun’s correspondent 
estimates that more than half of the total number 
came from non-Socialist electors. What is the 
answer? So far as the non-Socialist voters are con- 
cerned, very likely it is something like this: Victor 
Berger was elected in 1918 by a constituency that 
had every chance to approve or disapprove his war 
record. The House of Representatives overruled 
the decision of these voters. Its method of taking 
that action showed it to be stampeded by the pre- 
vailing hysteria. We are not Socialists. But we will 
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vote for a Socialist candidate because we do n,, 
propose to let hysteria rule. An essential duty of 
those who believe in law and order, we think, is a 
stand against intolerance. 


Wuy was Mr. Palmer’s victory over the 
packers “received with what appears to be enthusi- 
asm” in the packers’ offices? That was what the 
New York Times reported, and it may have puz- 
zled some readers of the news. But probably not 
very many. The majority may have thought of the 
dissolution of the American Tobacco Company 
and the Standard Oil, and smiled. “There was 
particular satisfaction in the establishment of Swift 
& Company,” said the Times, “because that con- 
cern has been in process of dissolution for two 
years.” Many of the activities in which the settle- 
ment forbids the packers to indulge, such as the 
retail meat business and the “public” warehouses, 
are no real loss to them. The essential weakness in 
the Attorney-General’s plan, however, is that it 
provides no adequate governmental control over 
the stockyards, terminals and other utilities of 
which the packers are to dispose. 


STATESMEN, in their tilts with legislative 
bodies, are customarily granted a special license so 
far as accuracy goes. But what prompted Mr. 
Lloyd George to say to the House of Commons 
that the Anglo-Franco-American alliance would be 
approved by the Senate “for the simple reason that 
I cannot imagine that the United States would dis- 
honor the signature of its great representative’’? 
Mr. George surely knows that the one thing Mr. 
Wilson fought against until he felt himself forced 
to compromise was an alliance outside the League; 
that America, while supporting the idea of a 
general world federation as represented at the 
Hague, has consistently steered clear of special 
alliances; and, finally, that the signature of no 
President is effective upon a treaty without the rati- 
fication of the Senate. Under the circumstances 
Mr. George might have gone a little easier on us. 


IN HIS REMARKS tothe House Mr. George 
confirmed the report that the London Conference 
had decided to abandon intervention in Russia. He 
went beyond this announcement and declared: “If 
the Bolsheviki want to speak for Russia, they can 
do so by summoning a National Assembly, freely 
elected.” This is the first positive effort that has 
been made for many months toward a clarification 
of Allied policy. Mr. George is getting back onto 
sound ground again. It is clear that only a victory 
in fairly conducted elections could entitle the 
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viet government to Allied recognition. But it is 
yne thing to withhold recognition from a govern- 
ment that has not summoned a national assembly — 
and another to maintain a blockade, intrigue with 
representatives of an obsolete Tsarism, and ship 
armies into Russia to kill that country’s people. 


MR. D’OLIER’S warning to the American 
Legion against a policy of molesting civil liberties 
is a welcome and long-awaited statement. There 
are various signs within the organization of re- 
action against mob rule. The Executive Com- 
mittee of Empire Post No. 250 has petitioned 
the national organization to notify all branches 
“that it is not the function of American Legion 
posts; and it is counter to American ideals, 
to interfere with orderly meetings and discussion 
of changes in our political system.” A similar 
warning is issued by Edward F. Bassett, com- 
mander of Silver Bow Post No. 1. In the Butte 
Daily Bulletin Mr. Bassett is quoted as actually 
saying that “the I. W. W. in Centralia, who fired 
upon the men that were attempting to raid the I. 
W. W. headquarters, were fully justified in their 
act. . . Whether the I. W. W. is a meritorious 
organization or not, whether it is unpopular or 
otherwise, should have absolutely nothing to do 
with the case. The reports of the evidence at the 
coroner’s jury show that the attack was made be- 
fore the firing started . . . Anyone who becomes 
a party to a mob bent upon unlawful violence can- 
not expect the truly patriotic men of the American 
Legion to condone his act.” 


AS A MODEL of terseness and definiteness 
we print the platform adopted by the convention 
of the Committee of Forty-eight in St. Louis: 
Public ownership of transportation, including stock 
yards, large abattoirs, grain elevators, terminal 
warehouses, pipe lines and tanks. Public owner- 
ship of other public utilities and of the principal 
natural resources, such as coal, oil, natural gas, 
mineral deposits, large water powers and large 
commercial timber tracts. No land (including 
natural resources) and no patents be held out of 
use for speculation or to aid monopoly. We favor 
taxes to force idle land into use. Equal economic, 
political and legal rights for all irrespective of 
sex or color. The immediate and absolute restora- 
tion of free speech, free press, peaceable assembly 
and all civil rights guaranteed by the Constitution. 
We demand the abolition of injunctions in labor 
cases. We indorse the effort of labor to share in 
the management of industry and labor’s right to 
organize and bargain collectively through represen- 
tatives of its own choosing. 
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Most oF THE foreign dispatches attribute 
Paderewski’s resignation in Poland to his adminis- 
trative difficulties. That is probably the case. 
For a year the government's chief activity has been 
raising and trying to maintain armies. Re-distribu- 
tion of the land and other domestic questions have 
had to wait, and discontent has spread among the 
peasant and working classes. The French Foreign 
Office gave Paderewski a program with which he 
was certain to fail sooner or later. 


WE SHOULD like to call the attention of 
our readers, especially those who do not feel that 
the blockade of Soviet Russia has been justified 
by its results, to the appeal of the American 
Women’s Emergency Committe printed in this is- 
sue of the New Republic. To send milk and 
medicine for innocent sufferers is a singularly ap- 
propriate way in which to affirm our faith in the 
ideal of peace on earth and good will. 


Mr. Knox’s Resolution 


ENATOR KNOX’S latest resolution, coming 
as it does right after the meeting of the Re- 
publican National Committee, is an interesting 
estimate of what the Republicans think the bulk 
of the voters are thinking. According to this esti- 
mate they are not thinking at all about any of the 
terms of peace, except those which mean hard cash 
to American citizens. But at the same time they 
are thinking in a vague, a half-hearted way about 
reduction of armaments and “peace.” Senator 
Knox may be correct. At this moment his reso- 
lution may be a fairly accurate picture of popular 
desires. It is not a picture that Americans will long 
contemplate with pleasure, nor one that they can 
proudly transmit to their descendants. They will 
not care to think of themselves as having with- 
drawn from world responsibilities, not because the 
particular settlements were repugnant to their 
principles and dangerous to the security of the 
world, but simply because they were lazy, and then 
with a billion dollars or so of property in their 
pockets. If this is the mood of America, the mood 
of disenchantment, it would be well for the Senators 
to recall the fine words of Mr. Oliver in his life of 
Alexander Hamilton: 

“The spirit of the nation is a great force, but 
it is one which cannot be always on the alert, 
and, while it sleeps, the part of noble insti- 
tutions is to keep watch.” 

In establishing the conviction that the settlement 
reached at Paris cannot be underwritten by 
America, the Senators no matter what their orginal 
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motives, in spite even of much bad manners and 
irrelevant truculence, have done what in the long 
run, and not such a very long run at that, will prove 
a service to the whole world. But it will be a nega- 
tive service, and it might easily be a constructive 
one. 

What are the elements of the problem? First, 
that the attempt to enforce the policy devised at 
Paris in 1919 would cause such a deep and perma- 
nent feud in civilization as to make inevitable de- 
cades of disorder. The treaties framed at Paris 
are built upon deception of the Allied peoples, and 
impose conditions upon all the populations east of 
the Rhine which make recuperation infinitely diffi- 
cult. There is no peace in them for a stricken world, 
and therefore there is no advantage in making the 


‘desperate attempt to enforce them with American 


aid. That is the first and the basic element of the 
problem. The second follows from it: the settle- 
ments of Versailles are nothing but an extended 
armistice, and the real peace conference has yet 
to convene. The third follows from the other two: 
it is that the purpose of the Lodge reservations, 
while more or less applicable to the present treaty, 
are in the long run an utterly impossible formula 
of American world policy. They are impossible in 
the long run because they envisage a world of 
armed commercial competition, and proyide for no 
adequate international cooperation. 

Suppose that a Senator, accepting the truth of 
these propositions, were to spend his Christmas 
holidays formulating a “compromise” program. 
What could he propose which would most nearly 
meet the needs of the situation and still be true to 
the finest aspirations for which the war was fought? 
He would, it seems to us, ratify the treaty with a 
reservation embodying some such thought as this: 

That the United States reserves to itself full 
liberty of action under the terms of this treaty, 
participating only as a consulting member of the 
League and as an active member only when its 
judgment supports a particular decision. That this 
participation is for a definite term of years, say 
five, at the end of which period a new world con- 
ference shall convene to consider all questions af- 
fecting the peace of the world. 


A reservation of this kind would take care of 
Article X and all the rest, and at the same time 
it would provide the believers in the treaty with 
an opportunity to demonstrate, if they can, that the 
peace of Versailles has in it the germs of order 
and reconstruction. The only differences between 
this proposal and unconditional ratification are 
that the settlement is frankly acknowledged to be 
temporary. On the other hand it does avoid all 
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the inconveniences of outright rejection, as well as 
the humiliating features of the Knox resolution. 

The effect on Europe would be excellent. |; 
would show that the United States in neither gull. 
ible nor unfriendly, that it knew how to avoid the 
Scylla of Wilson and the Charybdis of Lodge. |r 
would show something far more important, namely, 
that the American Senate was acting not on a nar. 
row view of American interest but on a conception 
of world politics as they exist at this juncture. That 
is of great significance. For America cannot serve 
Europe, as President Wilson tried to, by yielding 
to the politicians or to the crowd psychology of 
Europe. We are of no use as a pawn. We are of 
no use as a nation too ignorant to make our detach. 
ment serve the cause of peace. The thing that has 
been dishonored in Europe is not Mr. Wilson’s 
signature, but America’s reputation as a free people 
capable of an independent and constructive policy. 
The Senate can in some measure restore the pres- 
tige of free government, if in ratifying the treaties, 
it passes judgment upon their terms, acknowledges 
their meaning, and extends to all mankind the hope 
of an early revision. That hope must exist among 
men. The soul of the world is sick with disappoint. 
ment. The fiasco at Paris robbed mén of hope. 
Some new hope there must be, something for which 
they can work and strive and think, and no better 
hope exists than that at the end of a few years the 
wrongs and futilities of this settlement shall be re- 
vised by other men. 


European Distress and Ameri- 
can Honor 


HEN America was balancing the case for 

and against entering the European war, it 

was impossible to say whether or not her material 
interests would be advanced by her belligerency, 
but the probabilities ran heavily that the costs 
would greatly outweigh any material gain. For 
the twenty-five billion, more or less, that was spent, 
what assets have we to show? Our honor saved, 
and the Germans thrown back from their design 
of ruling Europe. Those are ideal assets, but what 
American will say that they were not worth the 
material cost? Today Europe is confronted by 
a peril not incomparable to the German peril. It is 
the peril of hunger and worklessness, which men- 
aces the lives of ten million or twenty million per- 
sons, according to the best authority in the world, 
Mr. Hoover. That is many more lives than were 
fed into the furnace of the World War. The Ger- 
man menace involved more than millions of lives; 
it involved the establishment of new conditions un- 
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der which what we have most treasured in civili- 
zation might have perished. What of the menace 
of famine? How much of civilization can survive 
the decimation of a whole population by hunger, 
the cramping, physical and mental, of all of a rising 
generation by malnutrition? 


Will it be to our material interest to come to the 
relief of Europe? That is a question that can not 
be answered with certainty, but the probabilities 
greatly favor the contention that it will. All the 
leading authorities on finance agree that we can not 
escape our share in the ultimate consequences of 
Europe’s distress. But the calculation of profit and 
loss is not the essential process in the argument. 
What is essential is the matter of our national 
honor. We have overabundance for ourselves and 
a surplus. Other peoples that were our allies, or 
that were enemies indeed but now have paid the 
penalty and are returned to the community of na- 
tions of which we are a part, are starving and dis- 
integrating. Is such a condition in keeping with a 
nice sense of honor on our part? When we helped 
to set up an independent Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Jugoslavia, we did not promise them that we should 
look on indifferently while they struggled in vain to 
reach a firm economic footing. When we demand- 
ed of Germany and Austria-Hungary unconditional 
surrender, we did not proclaim that one of the con- 
sequences would be as bitter privations as they had 
endured in time of war. If we prove that we care 
nothing about the present fate of Europe, it will 
be impossible to convince either the present or fut- 
ure generations of Europe that our high professions 
in the late war were anything but humbug. Our 
record in the war will be smudged, indelibly, if 
we hold ourselves aloof from all responsibility for 
the work of restoration. 


Our professions were not just humbug, and we 
do in fact desire to help, but how can it be done, 
practically? Not by private charity, for however 
well we might organize ourselves for charitable re- 
lief, we would reach only an infinitesimal part of the 
misery and disorder by such means. Not even by 
public charity, for no kind of gratuity is more than 
a palliative. We must, in the main, work through 
the normal processes of exchange of values for 
values,giving goods at fair prices in return for such 
values as the peoples needing the goods can offer. 
They can not offer gold nor goods in adequate 
volume. They can only offer their credit. That 
is the basis on which we are now trading with them. 
Their just grievance against us is that we do not 
take their credit at a fair value, but at a discount 
that makes trade with us ruinous. Take our wheat 


at our price, we say in effect, and we will take your 
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sterling or francs or crowns at our price too. And 
that price we will fix, not according to real con- 
siderations of your solvency, but according to con- 
siderations of our strategic trading advantages, just 
as an unscrupulous private dealer, knowing that 
his customer is solvent and can pay in a year or two 
may charge one hundred per cent in excess, count- 
ing upon the customer’s need. 


When the French buy wheat of us we ask only 
our fair price in dollars, but count the dollars as 
ten francs or more. Now, there is no question 
that the French currency is actually depreciated. 
You can prove that by an analysis of its purchasing 
power in France. But it is far from having fallen 
to half its value. Consequently a considerable pro- 
portion of the premium on dollars we demand of 
the French is simply an unjust profit we sweat out 
of our former Allies. We dock the pound sterling 
by about a dollar, which is fifty cents too much. 
We dock the Dutch florin eight per cent, the Swed- 
ish crown twenty per cent, the Norwegian twenty- 
five per cent, the Danish thirty, although all those 
northern neutrals are sounder financially than they 
were before the war when we took their money as 
often at a premium as at a discount. We take the 
German mark at one-tenth of its nominal value 
and the Austrian crown for one-thirtieth. Jugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovakia and Poland we treat rather 
worse than Germany and rather better than Aus- 
tria. In all these cases there is in fact a tremendous 
real depreciation, for which we are not at all 
responsible. But in every case the domestic pur- 
chasing power of those currencies argues a far 
higher value than the one we fix in our exchange 
relations. We mulct them all beyond their sins. Is 
it a wonder that we are coming to be regarded 
throughout Europe in the light of detestable ex- 
tortioners, and that even the French office of re- 
construction advises that purchases be made in Ger- 
many, when possible, rather than in America? The 
Germans have ceased destroying by artillery fire; 
we continue to destroy by an exaggerated rate of 
exchange. 


That is a condition we can not afford to tolerate 
longer. We do not need to tolerate it. There is 
no fundamental reason why we should not take 
enough British paper, French, Belgian, Dutch, Scan- 
dinavian, to restore exchange with those countries 
to a normal basis. There is a reason why this does 
not take place automatically. Our banks and our 
investing public are not accustomed to dealing in 
long term credits with foreign commerce. They can 
not suddenly acquire the habit. But the Govern- 
ment could correct this difficulty immediately and 
without loss by raising a loan on its own credit and 
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selling abroad exchange on America at par, so far 
as actual depreciation does not demand a definite 
discount. That would restore at once normal com- 
mercial relations with western Europe and enable 
our late Allies and the neutrals to purchase here 
food and materials and machinery at reasonable 
prices, as measured in their own currencies. That 
would not suffice for the graver problems of cen- 
tral Europe, but it would help. The revival of 
commercial movements in the western countries 
would inevitably stimulate commerce and industry 
in central Europe too. 


For central Europe the only adequate remedy 
is a long term loan, made directly to governments, 
with restrictions insuring that the sums loaned 
would be used for provisioning the people and re- 
storing industry, not for military preparations. 
Such loans would involve some risk of loss. Are 
the people of America terrified by the thought of 
some risk? Let the Government try us. It is pos- 
sible to do so by offering a loan on the terms of the 
last Liberty loan, which involved a definite sacrifice 
on the part of subscribers. For the sake of our 
national honor, let us have a chance to make a 
sacrifice for the rescue of the peoples of central 
Europe from famine and despair. 


But must not the peace be ratified before we can 
do anything? That is an argument more cogent 
with those who wish a particular kind of ratifica- 
tion at all costs than with those who are really con- 
cerned over Europe. The correction of exchange 
with western Europe need not wait a moment upon 
ratification. Neither the need nor the solvency of 
those countries turns upon the character of our 
Treaty ratification. Final peace will hasten recov- 
ery in central Europe, but its effects will be of a 
character imperceptible for months. Real and im- 
mediate aid to Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, 
Jugoslavia can come only through generous public 
loans. To raise the funds for such loans will take 
time, more than will probably be consumed in rati- 
fying the Treaty. Why are we delaying about it? 
Those nations and their needs exist; their boun- 
daries are not to be determined by our Senate, nor 
the indemnities they are to pay or-receive. Do we 
fear that reparation commissions on which we may 
or may not be represented will permit the confisca- 
tion for other use of the proceeds of loans we make 
specifically for purposes of rehabilitation? That 
is to impute the deepest dishonor to our Allies. No: 
if we refuse to help Europe, if we delay about it, 
let us admit frankly that it is because we care only 
for ourselves. Let us admit that humanity and 
honor count for little in the motives that rule our 
international policy. 
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Bungling the Railroad Problem 


T has now become apparent that Congress has 
failed utterly and abjectly in its attempt to 
initiate and carry through a railroad policy. De. 
spite a year of undisturbed opportunity for investi- 
gation and thought, the best advice which expert 
knowledge and experience could offer, and a com. 
plete free hand as far as the administration was 
concerned, nothing has been produced by either 
House which offers the slightest promise of success. 
And now that Congress has adjourned for the 
holidays without legislation, with the President's 
promise to return the roads to private ownership 
on January Ist as yet unmodified, it is apparent 
that not only has a negative failure been achieved 
but a positively dangerous and disturbing situation 
has been created. Only a postponement of the 
date of return by the President can avert a financial 
catastrophe. 

Although as yet no intimation has come from 
the White House, it now seems probable that the 
railroads will not be returned on January Ist, and 
that Congress will be given another interval in 
which to legislate. To assess the probability of 
any greater success during this interval, it is neces- 
sary to understand why Congress has during the 
past year failed so completely. 

In the first place there has been in both House 
and Senate a persistent and incorrigible tendency 
to underestimate the difficulty and seriousness of 
the situation. The leaders in both houses have been 
content with minor tinkering and patching. They 
have believed that if only the administrative 
machinery of rate regulation could be perfected, 
and a few modifications made in the statutory rule 
of rate making, the traditional American railway 
policy could be saved. They have not recognized 
that the disease from which the railroads are 
suffering is radical, that it goes to the very founda- 
tion of our traditional policy, and that only a 
radical remedy can cure it. ‘The policy of impotent 
private operation, coupled with irresponsible and 
cumbersome public regulation, especially in a period 
of rising costs, of necessity means financial in- 
stability. To make public supervision yet more 
cumbersome, and private management yet more 
impotent, is no way of curing the disease. In so far 
as the traditional system ever had any chance of 
succeeding, the chance was wrecked by the com- 
petitive rivalries inevitable in a system of separately 
owned railroad corporations. It is no remedy for 
this defect to turn these private corporations loose, 
after two years on the leash, with a mandate to 
spend the next seven years attempting to swallow 
each other under a system of permissive regional 
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consolidation, and then in their consolidated state 
to compete more violently than ever. The most 
| ing and fundamental problem of all arose out 
of the insistent demand of labor for a larger voice 
in the management of the roads. It is no solution 
of this problem to turn the employees over to the 
tender mercies of the corporate employers, and 
bind them to their jobs by prohibiting strikes. Only 
fundamental and radical remedies can cure these 
defects, and Congressional leaders have been afraid 
of anything either fundamental or radical. 

- The second reason for the Congressional fiasco 
goes to the bottom of our whole system of Con- 
gressional government. A problem of such vast 
complexity, involving so many powerful interested 
groups, cannot be settled by a process of compro- 
mise. There must be a single, organic policy, a 
clear conception of the end to be sought, and a 
consistent and unswerving subordination of details 
to that end. Congress had before it innumerable 
plans, representing for the most part the divergent 
points of view of special interests. All it could do 
was to take from each plan the items which were 
least likely to create antagonism, and combine them 
into an incongruous compromise. Perhaps that 
was inevitable in a legislative body in which there 
has been no leadership, and no contiuous relation 
between the nominal leaders and the experts in the 
administrative branch of the government. Until 
we reconcile ourselves to the fact that on a major 
question of complexity and importance the initiative 
in-legislation must come from the executive, and 
until we effect some organic relation between the 
executive and the majority in Congress, we cannot 
expect to make much progress toward a solution 
of the railroad problem. 

The railroad experts in the administration, Mr. 
McAdoo, and since his resignation, Mr. Hines, 
with the responsibility and knowledge of expert 
administrators, have recognized from the outset 
that mere tinkering and compromise could not 
solve the railroad problem. Eleven months ago 
they were warning Congress that the problem was 
fundamental, and that the attempt of Congressional 
leaders to solve it offhand would be a failure. Sel- 
dom has a warning been more signally vindicated. 

If this analysis is correct, the future is not too 
bright. The immediate financial menace may be 
averted by a prolongation of federal control. But 
as long as present conditions in Congress continue, 
and as long as the Administration refuses to assume 
the responsibility of initiating and driving through 
a radical and organic railway policy, not much can 
be hoped for. Either House and Senate will re- 
main in deadlock, and we will drift along under a 


‘regime of repeated prolongations of Federal con- 
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trol or Federal guarantee, or there will be a 
further compromise between House and Senate, 
and some combination of the House patchwork and 
the Senate patchwork will be evolved, a compro- 
mise which will be financially workable, if at all, 
only by virtue of some government guarantee. 

To the railroad employees, and to those who 
agree with them that no permanent solution is 
possible which does not embody the three major 
elements of the Plumb plan, governmental respon- 
sibility for capital financing, unified non-competitive 
operation, and a large measure cf employees’ con- 
trol of management, the situation brings with it 
a great opportunity. Let the Brotherhoods so 
amend their plan that public interests are com- 
pletely and adequately safeguarded. Let them press 
for its adoption persistently and wholeheartedly, 
even to the extent of organizing or joining a new 
political labor party if the old parties prove hope- 
less. Time will work in their favor, for the present 
legislative impasse is merely a reflection of the 
underlying fact that today only a radical solution 
of the railroad problem is possible, and that such 
a solution neither Republican or Democratic leader- 
ship is capable of achieving. 


Platforms for Progressives 


ITHIN the past few weeks there have 

assembled two conventions of American 
political and economic progressives. The first con- 
sisted of a large number of representatives of 
organized labor and of the several allied move- 
ments, which assembled in Chicago for the purpose 
of forming a “labor party.”” The second consisted 
of a smaller group of middle class “liberals,” many 
of them formerly associated with the Progressive 
party which assembled in St. Louis for the purpose 
also of planning future political organization and 
agitation. These two groups both called conven- 
tions or conferences because their convictions made 
it impossible for them to affiliate either with the 
Republican, Democratic or Socialist parties. They 
believed in the introduction of changes into Ameri- 
can economic and political institutions so radical 
that neither the Republican nor Democratic party 
would consider their program, but they did not 
believe either in the class struggle or in any of the 
other revolutionary Socialist formulas. They felt 
the need of a new political party, composed of 
thorough-going progressives, and dedicated to per- 
suading the American nation to associate the ful- 
fillment of its national life with the cure of economic 
abuses and the creation of a more humanized in- 
dustrial organization. 
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These conventions of progressives were essen- 
tially experimental. The two groups, one consisting 
chiefly of wage-earners and the other of profes- 
sional and business men, did not assemble so much 
for the purpose of actually devising a machinery 
of partisan action as for that of finding out whether 
they could agree upon a program, a creed which 
would unite the several discontented economic 
groups and which would convert this economic dis- 
content into a working policy, a popular agitation 
and a living faith, essential to the political af- 
firmation of progressive ideas. An old party which 
arouses traditional loyalties and is held together by 
the prospective advantages to its membership of 
success does not depend for its effective unity chiefly 
on its platform. But a new party must start on 
its career as the spear head of a group of living 
ideas which are capable of arousing enthusiasm 
and of accomplishing desirable changes in the in- 
stitutions of a nation. The progressive ideas must 
contain sufficient variety and flexibility to be success- 
fully applied to many varied and complicated 
questions of policy, while at the same time they 
must be united by a fundamental integrity of pur- 
pose. The Federalists, the Democrats, the Whigs 
and the Republicans all represented in the beginning 
such a group of ideas; and in all these cases the 
ideas were the reflection of the economic needs of 
a class in the community whose interests were 
neglected by the existing party organizations and 
economic policy of the nation. A progressive party 
which is to survive must satisfy these requirements. 


The program of the group of wage-earners 
which assembled at Chicago tried to meet these 
requirements in one way and the program of the 
St. Louis assemblage tried to meet them in another 
way. The platform of the proposed Labor party 
is not either a carefully considered, a coherent or 
a stirring document. It contains some thirty-one 
planks, which deal with many existing economic 
and political abuses and some, perhaps, which do 
not exist. It is an exhaustive schedule of mis- 
cellaneous economic and political reforms, com- 
piled for the purpose of assembling on one com- 
prehensive platform as many discontented groups 
as possible. But the length of the platform makes 
it unwieldy and its occupants are of unequal merit. 
Some of the proposed political reforms are, to say 
the least, doubtful. In advocating the election of 
federal judges for short terms, the proposed Labor 
party has adopted one of the oldest illusions of 
all American popular parties, the illusion, viz. that 
the election of judges for short terms increases the 
disposition of the judiciary to take account of 
human interests in decisions which involve political 
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and economic issues. The elected judiciary of the 
states have been less upright and at least as in. 
different to human as contrasted with property 
rights as the appointed federal judiciary. Again 
in advocating the abolition of the Senate, the labor 
platform proposed a change in the Constitution 
which would destroy it as a working instrument and 
which it is futile to consider except as part of some 
general plan of constitutional revision. Some of 
the economic clauses call for analogous criticisms. 
If adopted into the permanent program of the 
party they would become a source of weakness 
rather than of strength. Notwithstanding these 
drawbacks, however, the platform of the Labor 
party contains the raw material or rather the half- 
prepared material out of which the party can 
eventually forge the needed instrument of progres. 
sive agitation and legislation. It is a clear, even 
if unwieldy and blundering, expression of the needs 
of a class, whom the existing economic and politica! 
organization neglects, the class of the wage. 
earning worker. It insists on a method of satis. 
fying those needs which, if carried out, would pro- 
foundly modify the relation among all the classes 
in American life, but which seeks finally to bring 
about a class concert rather than a class struggle. 


The virtues and defects of the platform of the 
Committee of Forty-eight are wholly different from 
those of the platform of the proposed Labor party. 
It possesses one enormous merit which is wholly 
unprecedented in the history of American pro- 
pressive platforms. It is extremely short and wholly 
definite and uncompromising. It provides merely 
for public ownership of transportation, of all public 
utilities and of the principal natural resources. It 
declares against the holding of land and patents 
out of use for speculative purposes. It demands 
equal rights irrespective of sex and color, the im- 
mediate and unqualified restoration of ‘all civic 
liberties guaranteed by the Constitution, and the 
effective abolition of injunctions in labor cases. It 
“endorses” the effort of labor to share in the 
management of industry and its right to organize 
and bargain collectively of its own choosing. There 
are, we believe, defects in this particular formv- 
lation of American progressivism; but its merits 
far outweigh its defects. It is an honest attempt 
to penetrate to the roots of American economic 
abuses. It traces those abuses to one of their chief 
sources, to the appropriation by private business 
of public utilities and limited natural resources 
which give to their proprietors an essentially privi- 
leged position in the competition of the market. 
It properly demands the withdrawal of these privi- 
leges as the essential condition of a democratic 
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distribution of political and economic power. This 
succinct statement of one fundamental cause of 
American economic abuses will eventually awaken 
a lively and wide-spread response among the small 
business and professional men of America. It will 
appeal to essentially the same traditions and inter- 
ests which were expressed by the progressive move- 
ment of 1910-12 and which have dominated the 
peculiarly American radicalism from Jefferson to 
the present day. That tradition consists in a de- 
mand for the more equal distribution of the op- 
portunities for making money. It looks towards 
the creation of a commonwealth of small property- 
owners, none of whom will have any advantage 
over the others in adding to his wealth except that 
derived from his ability. 


This formulation of progressivism contains, 
however, a defect which, if it is not remedied, will 
prevent the party which possessed the power to 
carry it out from being successful in its enterprise. 
It relies too much on the remedial magic of the 
mere fact of government ownership of public 
utilities and natural resources. Public ownership is 
one thing. Administration of the trust and the 
power in the public interest is another thing. The 
Prussian government owned the railroads of that 
country, but public ownership did not prevent the 
rate structure from favoring the cartels. The em- 
phasis in the program of public ownership has the 
disadvantage of proposing to confer on the govern- 
ment a huge increase in power and responsibility 
at the very moment when liberals all over the world 
have reason to revive their former distrust of 
bureaucrats and public officials. The Committee of 
Forty-eight submits this program without safe- 
guarding themselves against the obvious objections 
to it and without endorsing the proposals to pro- 
tect the public and the workers against bureau- 
cratic dictation and an excess of state power by 
such a plan as- that which is associated in this 
country with the name of Mr. Plumb. 


The problem of introducing social democracy 
into America, although it requires for its handling 
a program of public ownership, is less a matter 
of economic mechanism than the St. Louis platform 
implies and more a matter of popular re-education. 
Capitalism, as it has developed in this country, has 
deprived labor and work of intrinsic dignity and 
interest. It has created on the one hand a class of 
manual labor which has no sufficient inducement in 
showing loyalty to its job or interest in its work 
and on the other hand a class of administrative 
chiefs who are much more preoccupied with the 
art of salesmanship and profit-making than in 
efficient production. The fundamental problem of 
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social democracy is to restore dignity and interest 
to labor. It is idle brains and idle hands both 
among the rich and the poor and among those who 
are neither rich nor poor which need to be put 
to work as well as idle land and idle patents. 
Neither government ownership nor the substitution 
of small business for big business will of them- 
selves give the needed dignity and interest to labor. 
That can only come, as it now seems, from some 
such modification of the wage-system as is exempli- 
fied by the Plumb plan. The St. Louis platform 
looks in that direction when it endorses the “effort 
of labor to share in the management of industry,” 
but in the discussion of the platform which the 
Committee has issued with it they ignore the need 
of reorganizing production and administration or 
re-educating labor, and dwell exclusively on changes 
in the mechanism of capitalistic control. The labor 
plank was, from the point of view of the writers 
of the platform, merely a concession to another 
discontented group rather than an integral part of 
their plan of industrial reconstruction. In this 
respect the platform will require modification. We 
fully agree as to the need of contending against 
the existence of privilege in the mechanism of 
wealth distribution, but the elimination of economic 
privilege among property-owners will not be suf- 
ficient to create a socialized democracy. That de- 
pends upon the recognition of the worker quite as 
much as on the property-owner as the foundation of 
the democratic state. The object of its policy should 
not be to transform the worker into a property- 
owner but to attach to efficient work such dignity, 
security and prosperity that property-owners them- 
selves will test their value to the community by 
what they do rather than what they own. 
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matter how anxious he may be at Christ- 
mas, 1919, to make the best of a rebellious 
world, can hardly regard with anything but dis- 
may the recent behavior and the spiritual outlook 
of the Christian nations. A year ago they had just 
emerged from one of the most exhausting, ex- 
tensive and hideously costly wars in history. Their 
peoples were still distracted by its strains, enerv- 
ated by its privations and bleeding from its wounds. 
Their sufferings were so great that not even the 
victors could whole-heartedly rejoice. Yet they had 
more cause for rejoicing a year ago than they have 
today. They could return at that time devout 
thanks for deliverance from a truly awful peril, 
and they could look forward with some confidence 
to a happier season first of relaxation and then of 
recuperation and renascence. Those among them 
who felt deeply the anachronism, the tragedy and 
the sin of such a ruinous and fratricidal war among 
Christian peoples could anticipate, not without 
reason, that the victory of the democratic nations 
would make for appeasement. The very terms of 
the armistice provided for the application of heal- 
ing Christian principles to the wounds of civili- 
zation. They promised to the peoples of the world 
safeguards against a repetition of the tragedy and 
an express effort to compensate them for their 
sufferings by the infusion into the political and 
economic body of a greater consideration for the 
common human needs and interests. 

The events of the past year have not realized 
these pious anticipations. Wounded soldiers apart, 
there is as much suffering, privation and frustration 
in the world today as there was a year ago. Nine- 
teen hundred and nineteen was a year not of re- 
cuperation and appeasement but of the dissipation 
of scanty material resources, of political disinte- 
gration, of emotional disenchantment and of 
egregious moral failure. At the end of it a large 
part of Europe still suffers from famine, from cold, 
from idleness and from despair; and it does so less 
from necessity than as a consequence of the policy 
deliberately adopted and stubbornly maintained by 
the Supreme Council of the victors. The triumphant 
nations have not fairly faced the facts of their own 
social condition and the problem of their recupera- 
tion. They decided to protect themselves first 
against the recuperation of their former enemies. 
Their success in keeping Austria, Hungary, Russia 
and Germany in a state of famine, apprehension, 
desperation and subjection is and will continue 
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to be the major cause of their own retarded re. 
covery. In spite of their pledges they wrote a 
Treaty of Peace determined in its chief provisions 
by fear and revenge rather than by an intelligent 
desire for permanent appeasement—a Treaty 
which they are already finding it impossible to 
execute and which, so far as executed, will keep 
Europe divided into hostile classes and irreconcil- 
able or conspiring nations. In so far as the situa- 
tion is changing for the better, as it is, for instance, 
with respect to Russia, its betterment is the result 
not of the success of the victors’ policy but of its 
failure. It took thirty years to prove the moral 
bankruptcy of the statesmanship of the Treaty of 
Vienna. It will not take fifteen months to prove 
the moral bankruptcy of the statesmanship of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

It is as unprofitable to scold Wilson, Lloyd 
George and Clemenceau for this result as it is to 
charge up the outbreak of the world war exclusively 
to the Kaiser. Each of the Allied leaders must, 
it is true, bear a minor share of responsibility. For 
if, as alleged, they might have done somewhat 
worse, they might also have done a good deal 
better. But the deeper responsibility is not personal. 
The rescue of the world from the desolation of 
the war and the redemption of the promise of ap- 
peasement placed a strain upon the moral and re- 
ligious resources of the Christian nations which 
they were not capable of bearing. The victors were 
incompetent to extricate themselves with credit 
from the morass of their victory for the same 
reason that they were incompetent to avoid their 
earlier descent into the abyss of the war. They 
were the spokesmen of an economic, political and 
social establishment which, although it put forth 
grandiose pretensions to civilization, always turned, 
when strained or imperilled by domestic or foreign 
dangers, instinctively and helplessly to force as the 
final arbiter. That is the sober, sinister and decisive 
truth. Until they recognize it, the democratic 
peoples will never attain to any considerable degree 
of liberation. If it is true, it constitutes a sufficient 
explanation of the calamity of the war and the 
tragedy of the peace. For generations the European 
nations had deliberately cherished political designs 
which were incompatible with the security of their 
neighbors, and they deliberately agreed to leave the 
final settlement of these conflicts to trial by battle. 
The clear implication of this reliance on force for 
the vindication of national policy is the abuse of 
force in the event of victory. 
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Because of their constitutionalism or democracy 
the more civilized nations pretend that in the 
management of their political and social business 
they do nct leave the final decision to force. They 
are deceiving themselves. While constitutionalism 
and democracy have amelicrated some of the evils 
of the arbitrament of force in politics, they have left 
it in ultimate command. The state, as now organ- 
ized, is essentially the embodiment of power rather 
than justice. Its worshippers, when they proclaim 
and glorify its sovereign irresponsibility, admit 
this indictment. It must demand above everything 
else obedience to its own commands, no matter 
whether those commands are or are not justifiable. 
It must insist fanatically on law and order—mean- 
ing by law and order, not the triumph of moral 
knowledge, but the ability of the police to enforce 
obedience. And the commands which the state must 
insist all citizens shall obey are commands which 
are intended in nine cases out of ten to secure to 
the property-owner not only the undisturbed but 
usually the exclusive and irresponsible enjoyment 
of his property. It is of the very essence of the 
prevailing conceptions both of the state and of 
property that neither politicians nor property- 
owners are obliged to recognize any except the 
mildest obligations in the exercise of their power. 





The possessors of this power and their interest 
in its perpetuation dominate the standards of re- 
putable individual and collective conduct. There 
was a time when the Christian Church, as the 
spokesman of the moral and religious interests of 
mankind, claimed to embody standards of behav- 
ior which the state and the property-owner ought 
to observe in actual practice. It did not, to be sure, 
havemuch success in enforcing theclaim. Butthough 
they never succeeded in bringing about the actual 
embodiment of Christian standards in political and 
business behavior, the clergy at least asserted and 
cherished their own independence of politicians 
and property-owners and exercised the right to dis- 
pose of their own souls. How many of them exer- 
cise such a right today? Both politicians and prop- 
erty-owners consider themselves entitled to ignore 
Christian guidance in exercising political and 
economic power, to expect or to compel the clergy 
to agree with them and if necessary to treat dis- 
agreement as negligible. The Christian Church as 
a whole or in part does not protest against the 
practically complete secularization of political, 
economic and social life. 

There is, unfortunately, an all-too sufficient 
reason why Christian clergy do not resist the ulti- 
mate reign of force in human affairs and the ever 
completer secularization of society. They them- 
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selves are impotent to provide any positive and 
operative alternative to the reign of force. They 
do not know how to frame a social order founded 
on moral knowledge which will work as success- 
fully as the physical order ordained by the state. 
They do not know how to reorganize the institution 
of private property in the interest of human liberty 
and social service. They cannot guide mankind 
towards the good life in so far as the good life 
involves living responsibilities towards other people 
in this world. They cannot lead their flocks because 
they do not themselves know enough to be good. 
Christians, indeed all profess belief in the saving 
quality of the personality and the message of Jesus, 
but their faith in Him cannot break out of the safe 
sanctuary of merely verbal testimony without being 
shattered into fragments by their disagreements, 
ignorance, ineptitude and irreconcilability. They 
are widely and apparently hopelessly divided one 
from another in their vision of the way in which 
ardent Christians can revive for the successive 
generations of mankind the peculiarly Christian 
boon of salvation. They have tried the authority 
of dogma, the miracle of the sacraments, the suc- 
cession of the Apostles, the hypnosis of reiteration 
and exhortation and at very rare intervals even the 
actual imitation of Christ himself, but they have 
never agreed for long about the sufficiency of more 
than one method. Today they are less agreed than 
ever. There exists an entirely efficient anarchy of 
opinion among Christians as to what it means and 
costs to be a Christian and as to the authentic way 
of resurrecting Christ in the souls of the new 
generation of heathen which is born every minute. 
Christianity is paralyzed. In the case of the Pro- 
testant churches it is nothing but sectarianism 
tempered by scepticism. In the case of the Catholic 
church it is nothing but counter-Protestantism. Men 
glorify the state, cling to it and worship it as a 
God because their vision of religious truth has 
ceased to possess authority and integrity. 


Religious anarchy has existed and steadily in- 
creased ever since the Reformation, but not until 
recently have its effects become sufficiently serious 
to compromise the process and the fabric of civili- 
zation. The Reformation severed the alliance be- 
tween knowledge and religion—an alliance essen- 
tial both to human liberty and religious authority. 
The severance had its wholesome aspect, because 
the human mind was bound helpless by Catholicism 
to a body of sacred pseudo-science. Unfortunately, 
however, in divorcing knowledge from Catholic 
realism, Protestantism immersed the human mind 
in a subjectivism which separated it first from any 
common sense of religious reality and ultimately 
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from any effective sense of religious obligation. 
There resulted a prodigious growth of purely 
secular knowledge of the natural world which 
brought with it an even more prodigious increase 
in the mechanism of control exercised by man over 
nature. But owing to the divorce between know- 
ledge and religion, the engineers of the new know- 
ledge transmuted it into irresponsible rather than 
responsible power. The present awful predicament 
of civilization is born of this transmutation. The 
steady expansion of secular knowledge is the dom- 
inating fact in the lives of the Christian peoples. 
It is exercising an ever more complete and ir- 
resistible authority over both the conduct and the 
conscience of mankind. But its authority is devoid 
of moral sanction. The new knowledge has done 
little or nothing to enhance or to liberate human 
life as a whole. On the contrary it is vesting the 
moral ownership of incalculably formidable engines 
of power in particular classes and nations whose 
special interests are opposed to general human ful- 
fillment. If the secularization of knowledge con- 
tinues, it will ultimately wreck civilization. The 
integrity of the City of God can only be restored 
by the re-union of knowledge and religion. 


The re-uniting of knowledge with religion will 
continue for generations to be the indispensable 
and salutary task of those who seek human fulfill- 
ment. Religious authority has fought since the 
Reformation a losing and a hopeless battle with 
secular power and authority. It has suffered defeat. 
The clearest proof of its defeat consists, not so 
much in the existing reign of violence and the pre- 
valence of so much deliberately inflicted suffering 
and chagrin, as in the placid acquiescence in the 
tragedy by the Christian clergy and in their futile 
remedies or wretched apologies. They have not in 
truth deserved anything better than defeat. The 
beneficiaries of the increase in secular knowledge 
were prolific in the invention of novel machines and 
methods which enabled them to realize their pro- 
jects of political and economic power. But those 
who preached the Gospel of Christ were too con- 
ventional, too ignorant, too distracted and above 
all too subjective to contrive methods of individual 
and social behavior, adapted to the experimental 
outlook and the public realities of an age of trium- 
phant natural science, which would liberate and 
enhance their own lives and the lives of other 
people. That is why they are defeated and im- 
potent. That is why the Christian Church lacks 
independence and authority and why the most vital 
religion of the present day consists in the worship 
of the state. If the Christian Church wishes to 
compete with the state for the loyalty of modern 
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men and women, if it wishes to infect the lives of 
Christians with motives other than those derived 
from the apotheosis of private property, and if 
its ministers wish to regain spiritual independence 
and dignity, they can only do so by recovering the 
possession of authoritative Christian knowledge. 
For without such knowledge they cannot lay out 
paths of human salvation more persuasive to the 
people of today than the old paths of baptism, 
dogma, sacraments, propaganda and endless and 
fruitless exhortation. 


It is manifest, also, whither they must look for 
the Christian knowledge which will, if achieved, 
serve to restore the authority of the Christian 
Church and gradually overthrow the sinister do- 
minion of organized and self-righteous force. If 
there is any constructive Christian knowledge, it 
is surely a knowledge of human nature. In so far 
as the Christian Church has succeeded in liberating 
and enhancing human life, it has succeeded by 
virtue of the profound knowledge of human nature 
tontained in the Gospels. In so far as it has failed, 
the failure is associated with a subsequent falsi- 
fication of human nature. The falsification fol- 
lowed from the acceptance by the Church of the 
doctrine of an original sin which fatally afflicted 
all mankind and from which the sinners could 
escape only by a miracle of grace. Such a 
theory was convenient in order to square Chris- 
tianity with a pre-existing paganism and with many 
evidences of human unregeneracy, but its implicit 
mechanizing of human nature mechanized also the 
Christian scheme of rescue and atonement. It 
undermined the foundations of an essentially and 
peculiarly Christian knowledge which was a know- 
ledge of the liberating truth. It sanctioned the 
subjection and frustration of human nature in this 
world. The theory of human depravity and conse- 
quent immobility is always cherished by those in- 
dividuals and classes who profit by an existing dis- 
tribution of power and propose to write their own 
privileges and accidental superiority over their 
fellow men into the statutes of the universe. It is 
more alive today than ever. Modern scientific 
naturalists who began by conceiving mankind as 
fatally regenerate often ended by conceiving it as 
fatally unregenerate. All the contemporary enemies 
of human liberation are resting their case on some 
affirmation of human depravity and immobility and 
some policeman’s vision of society and civilization. 
The disposition to secularize knowledge and keep it 
divorced from religion finds its completest expres- 
sion and, I hope, its last ditch in this un-Christian, 
irreligious and perverted view of human nature. 


As a matter of fact, modern science does not 
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confirm the theory of human depravity. Anthro- 
pology and psychology are beginning to converge 
upon a theory of man and of society which por- 
trays them as, indeed, the arena of interminable 
domestic conflicts which lends some plausibility to 
the doctrine of depravity, but they also open the 
door to the liberation of men and women from 
their bondage by the discovery of a valid moral 
compensation for their immediate losses. Psychol- 
ogy may soon be qualified to supply to those who 
are interested in the art of living a much sounder 
science of human life than our forbears have ever 
had. But not unless psychologists recognize the ex- 
tent to which the knowledge of human nature de- 
pends upon faith in human nature. The effective 
testimony in favor of human regeneracy must come 
from the affirmation by a renascent Christianity of 
the saving virtue of the imitation of Christ. The 
love and reverence for human life born of the 
imitation of Christ constitute the substance of a 
truth which in so far as it is acknowledged really 
has some chance of setting mankind free. The pos- 
sessors of such knowledge could take advantage of 
what the human mind is learning about particular 
aspects of man and his natural environment in 
order to contrive immediately operative methods of 
liberation. They could build a civilization whose 
security would depend upon the moral authority 
of a Church rather than the irresistible power of 
a state. And that Church would consist of men and 
women who were capable of understanding what 
it means to love your neighbor as yourself and of 
living in the light of that understanding throughout 
their days in this world. HERBERT CROLY. 


A Christmas Carol 


HE horses were steaming. Over their heads 

the driver’s whip cracked with the same brit- 
tle sound the wheels had on the snow. Occasion- 
ally the driver swore. But softly, and the five of 
us who were boxed inside his coach could not catch 
his choice of words. We should have huddled 
together, on the wooden seats, for the sake of shar- 
ing what bodily heat was still left in us. But we 
held apart, save now and then when a snowdrift 
got under the leeward wheels and toppled us into 
acorner. Twice the thin man whose arms were 
filled with packages had been sent spinning. A 
very small toy cannon for his son had rolled 
beneath the seat and down through a wide crevice 
in the floor. He could not reach it, though he kept 
trying to, at intervals. When he wasn’t under the 
seat he sat staring sullenly at the floor, a misan- 
thrope on Christmas Eve. 
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The other three were not so taciturn. The travel- 
ling salesman did most, I think, to keep the con- 
versation running. But the dry-goods jobber and the 
little man with gold-rimmed glasses kept him com- 
pany. Their talk had followed a beaten track, as 
men’s talk will, this Christmas Eve. Amazing, one 
of them had said, that all nine of those judges had 
stood together. Not one dissenting vote. That 
wasn’t generally the case, observed the man with 
the gold-rimmed glasses. Usually it was 6 to 3, 
or even 5 to 4. He was no gossip, but there was 
something queer about that unanimous vote. Why 
should nine Justices, who had never before in their 
lives agreed on anything, now suddenly cast their 
votes together? JIhe dry-goods jobber nodded 
knowingly; and the travelling salesman declared 
that his brother, who used to live in Washington, 
knew it for a positive fact that there wasn't a single 
Justice of the Court who hadn’t a cellar full of 
contraband. There was one Justice—Garfield, 
wasn’t it?—who had brought so many cases of 
Jamaica rum into Washington that three drays had 
to be borrowed from the Smithsonian Institute to 
move it. And him having the nerve to write the 
Court’s decision! And those lame ducks in Con- 
gress! They could act quick enough to vote down 
a repeal of the wartime prohibition act. But what 
good were they when the Germans sank the Lusi- 
tania? 

There were times, however, when the conver- 
sation took a brighter turn. And it was on these 
occasions that the travelling salesman reached his 
greatest heights. He had a brother—his brothers 
seemed to dot those rare parts of the earth outside 
his own patrol—who was sending back reports of 
ribald triumphs in Havana. He had another 
brother, this one in West Virginia, who could take 
a bicycle and a sprinkling can and go patronize any 
one of the seventy-seven different mountain stills 
he had a mind to. He had stories, too, of his own 
prodigious travels. Of Rhode Islanders drinking 
cocktails exquisitely compounded of purchasable 
toilet waters. Of coughdrops, bought in Chat- 
tanooga, that might be melted into a rare elixir 
by the addition of warm gravy. Of the pied piper 
who came into Kenosha with a magic hair-oil. It 
was an Arabian Night’s Tale. But though it set 
the man with glasses marvelling, it never caught 
and held the attention of the dry-goods jobber. 
The jobber listened absently. And now and then 


-he’d rub a forefinger on the frosted window-pane 


and squint with one eye at a corner building no 
longer gay with lights. ‘‘Ike’s,” he'd say softly .... 
“Rudy’s....” 

I think it was when our bus was a little more than 
half way on the long journey from one of New 
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York’s uptown ferries to a downtown station that 
the travelling salesman touched off his dynamite. 
Probably he had been intending to touch it off, all 
along, but had waited for the sufficiently dramatic 
moment. That moment came when a traffic jam 
made it evident we should miss our connection by 
a good four minutes. The next connection was 
three and a quarter hours later. We were down- 
cast. “Gentlemen,” said the travelling salesman, 
waving a hand to all four of us, “Gentlemen, what 
do you say to stopping off somewhere and drinking 
a little toast to Christmas?” 

At that moment the thin man with the packages 
was on his knees. He had found a hair-pin, and 
with it he was making another futile effort to re- 
trieve his cannon. With a snarl he turned upon 
the travelling salesman. “Toast!’’ he jeered. “Go 
write a poem about it!” And back he went with 
head and shoulders under the seat. 

The dry-goods jobber and the small man with 
the glasses were more cordial. But not a whit less 
sceptical. Since the last series of federal raids, 
they declared, there was nothing to be had in the 
city, by bribe, by theft or murder. Of course there 
were rumors. But they were rumors—and nothing 
more. 

But the travelling salesman knew better. The 
city, he said, was wide open. All that was necessary 
was to know the ropes. Of course you needn't 
expect any success if you went around with a mega- 
phone and a clothes-hamper. But it was easy 
enough if you knew how. Easy as rolling off a log. 
For instance, there was a place in Seventh avenue 
—much pounding on the window-pane—where he 
knew the bartender—more pounding—knew him 
like a brother—much hallooing at our half-frozen 
driver—and since we'd missed our train—instruc- 
tions shouted how to reach the place on Seventh 
avenue—we'd-go there directly and he’d show us 
how perfectly simple it was if you only knew how 
to do it. 

I don’t think there was anything unusual about 
the bar to which the travelling salesman guided us. 
Nor was there anything unusual about its tender. 
He leant on the counter—a spare man with a curl 
in the center of his forehead—serving his patrons 
with tall glasses of what might have been anything. 
“That’s him!” said the travelling salesman as we 
entered the smoky room. ‘“That’s old Ed himself!” 

We elbowed our way through a hostile crowd, 
with our uninvited driver following hopefully be- 
hind us. The travelling salesman stepped briskly 
to the bar. “Well, well!’’ he cried, “if it isn’t my 
old friend Ed!” ; 

Ed fixed him with a glassy eye. “My name,” he 
said, “is George.” | 
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It might have staggered the ordinary man. It 
never staggered the travelling salesman. ‘Why, 
sure it’s George!” he agreed, after the briefest of 
pauses. “What ever made me say Ed? As if | 
didn’t know it was George! Why, many’s the time 
we used to appear before the judge together, ch 
George?” (This to the back of the bartender’s 
head, as he rang up twenty-five cents on his cash- 
register.) “And many’s the time we used to skip 
bail together, eh George? Well, I rather guess! 
Ask me if we didn’t! Ask me! Now, George’ — 
(this with a suddenly confidential tone, straight at 
the small of George’s back as he stopped to rinse 
two glasses in a bucket of water)—‘“I’ve got a few 
friends with me, old friends, friends of mine for 
years, come from my home town, friends since | 
was a lad in knee breeches. And we've got stuck 
in a snowdrift. And we've missed our connection. 
And one of my friends here has chilblains. And 
it’s Christmas Eve. And I want to know, George, 
I want to know, for old time’s sake, what we can 
have.” 

George looked up from his water-bucket long 
enough to say: “You can have a ginger ale.” 


When we were outside again, and had climbed 
back into our coach, the thin man with the packages 
was grumbling. It wasn’t that he had expected any 
luck. Ohno. He knew it would be a flivver. But 
the trouble was, either in getting out of the coach 
or getting back into it again he must have upset 
his parcels. For one of them was missing. It was 
a pearl-mounted comb for his sister Grace. He 
could see it, but he could not touch it. It was down 
through the chink in the floor, with the lead canncn. 


The travelling salesman, however, was there to 
reassure us. “Never mind,” he said. “We'll win 
out yet. Easy enough if you know how. Easiest 
thing in the world if you only know how. Tell you 
what was wrong in this place. That wasn’t the bar- 
tender I knew. Entirely different chap. Fellow |] 
knew had a beard. A long white one. And his 
name was Ed. Of course I had to pretend this was 
the fellow I knew, once we got in there. But it 
wasn’t. I’d have known Ed anywhere. Why, he 
had a long white beard . . . . Never mind, I'll tell 
you what we'll do now. I’ve got a friend in Tam- 
many. High up in Tammany—understand? Well, 
this fellow’s sister married the law partner of the 
chap who’s enforcing the dry law. Get that? Pretty 
soft, eh? We'll go and see him. We'll just have 
the driver take us around and then we'll go and 
see him. He’ll remember me, all right. Why, he 
and I used to steal apples together.” 

Well, we went to see him. He did not live where 
we thought he did. He did not live the second or 
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third places we thought he did. However, he lived 
the fourth place. But it wasn’t quite accurate to 
say his sister married the law partner of the man 
who enforces the dry law. She married the cousin 
of the Superintendent of City Streets. But this man 
had, at any rate, been a politician high in the 
councils of Tammany. Unfortunately, however, it 
was in the days when Richard Croker was a young 
man. And on the present occasion he was in bed 
with tonsilitis. 

But the travelling salesman didn’t let that news 
discourage us. We tried a second politician close 
to the seat of power. We tried other politicians. 
Before our search ended we had also tried two 
hotels, an Assyrian restaurant, a converted stable, 
a deputy coroner’s office, and a roadhouse in whose 
courtyard the travelling salesman assured us he had 
played as a boy of seven. We had twice left our 
coach, and under his guidance felt our way up back 
alleys and across lots, to arrive, once, at a deserted 
warehouse—the second time on the threshold of a 
Salvation Army mission. And we had come, finally, 
to The Red Grasshopper. It was a spot the travel- 
ling salesman had forgotten about entirely. We 
should never have had any of this bother, he said, 
if only he’d thought about it in the first place. 

Here, in the Red Grasshopper, our long trail 
ended. It was time it ended. We had exhausted 
all but a little of the three hours at our disposal. 
The debt to our driver had reached proportions of 
which we had no knowledge. The driver himself 
was in bad temper. The thin man with the parcels, 
rebellious. But even as we entered, The Red Grass- 
hopper promised hospitality. People were laughing 
and dancing. There was a fire on the open hearth. 
Two young girls were playing a piano. 

We chose a table next the wall. A waiter came. 
Our travelling salesman looked at him, winked 
prodigiously, and said—said very clearly—‘Cold 
soup !”” 

The waiter disappeared. He returned. He set 
covered dishes before us. Ah, well; life has its 
other compensations. You have guessed what he 
brought us? More than likely you have. \It was 
precisely what we ordered. C. M. 


The Body and the Soul 


Tungsten threads, 

Pent in glass; 

Thither reaching unseen wires, 
Dynamo-charged with mystery ; 


YENOMDRAH MAta. 


REPUBLIC Pe 
News from the Sick Room 


EWILDERED observers of current natural 

phenomena in a disordered and confused 
world had begun to think that the peak of topsy- 
turviness had been reached when the so long 
despised Mexican dollar came to be worth in the 
open market $1.05 in United States gold currency, 
and at the same time the British gold sovereign, 
so long the world’s standard of coin values, de- 
clined to $3.70. Before the puzzled analysts had 
been able to readjust themselves to this spectacle, 
they were snatched to a new high level of bewild- 
derment by the public appearance of the Honor- 
able Albert Bacon Fall, a Senator from New Mex- 
ico, on the steps of the White House, certifying 
to President Wilson’s mental competency. 


Nothing queerer ever happened in Washington. 
And the queerest part of it all is that it was taken 
quite as a matter of course. Nothing has so vividly 
shown the state of mind into which Washington 
has fallen. Mr. Fall’s disclosure was treated as 
a matter of large public import. After his pro- 
nouncement for the benefit of the press, at the 
White House, he was swiftly translated to the Re- 
publican cloak room in the Senate wing of the 
Capitol and there subjected to a critical cross ex- 
amination by the lawyers and doctors of the Senate. 
They took turns at him. It was an amazing per- 
formance. ‘How long were you in his bedroom? 
Was anybody else there? Did she say anything? 
In what position did you find the President; lying 
down or sitting up or propped up? Where did 
you sit? Did he shake hands with you? Which 
hand did he use? Did you see his other hand, or 
did he try to use it? Did you see him move his 
body or his legs? How did he look? How long 
did he talk and how long did you talk? Was his 
voice clear and his utterance unimpeded? How 
do you mean, husky; do you mean his voice was 
hoarse, or that it was thick?” (much detail on this 
point) and so on and so on and so on, until al! 
the bones had been picked clean. 

In point of fact, not the least illuminating aspect 
of Mr. Fall’s revelations was his disclosure of 
how vaguely he had seen what he had seen. It 
took him some time to remember whether the 
President had offered his left hand or his right 
hand to be shaken. There were minor discrepan- 
cies between Mr. Hitchcock’s report and Mr. Fall’s 
report. The whole amazing, incredible episode has 
a value and an interest as disclosing the state of 
mind of our governors and the atmosphere in 
which their decision are taken for our guidance and 
direction. 
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“You are old, Father William,“ the young man said, to Michigan during the recent Congressional recess 6 
“Your hair has become very white; and the reporters at Saginaw came to meet him. a 
: yet ap wg. stand ow — yy = As the report of this interview was telegraphed pe 
sits ee ee to the eastern papers, he said in substance and ef. be 
“In my youth,” Father William replied to his son, fect: “Things were never in better shape for us. i 
“I feared it might injure the brain; We can look forward confidently. The Republican 
py ng epg sagen sure I have none, party has a number of candidates for President 
a ee ee to choose from. There is a choice between those H 
‘ ‘uit al ; two eminent statesmen, the Honorable Warren G. . 
ong ago Washington was dubbed the City of Harding, of Ohio, and the Honorable James E. 
Conversation. It talks about itself. It loves gos- Watson, of Indiana. I think Senator Watson is the to 
sip. The present condition and situation provide greatest orator in the world.” Mr. Fordney does he 
es rich pasturage. The motive power of the great not believe in feeding the folks back home on raw - 
: Bi creaking unwieldy government machine has tem- meat. mi 
+ porarily broken down and the engine of govern- No man or group of men here is thinking ef. > 
ay ment gr inds slowly along under its ry SRO fectively or constructively about reconstruction a 
“ton sins ¥ tt oe ae a na Heid toe problems. To find a path out of the present woods Ww 
cag irection. e departments car : 
i of necessary elias at such a oat that movement - , cana “eng ker: eeawneee Gan to m¢ 
a : ’ . ; b Washington as it is at this juncture. A general qu 
fe is barely discernible. te a is ns pspnt ee Garslysis ins coene upon it since Mr. Wilson fell ri 
La ture. It is really inter si bap Soh cerapens a © ill. He had made himself so completely the center adi 
Tei Presidential se tig ba im viexg sagt dies ; of authority in the seven years of his Presidency M. 
Ate hace niawcrceper epksnnlininines: rg Pm 4 “7 hed that when he became disabled bewilderment and po: 
ta journ for lack of a quorum the other day while — (ot sion followed. Since 1912 the mainspring of ie 
id 7 Republican National Committee was in session | 14:44) government has been under Mr. Wilson's hol 
Bec ee hat. He was the Government. He decided. He 7 
of 3 eae ; ‘ : It 1 
ae The Senators are divided on the League of Na- indicated the direction. The other executive agen- pat 
i sf tions and the Treaty. Fifteen of them won't have cies of government carried out his decisions. He iain 
hieae it at any price or in any form. Eighty Senators went to Paris and carried the headship of affairs ; 
+ are willing to ratify the League and Treaty with there. He came home and went to bed and the 3 
ahs 1) and without reservations. The vote rejecting the seat and center of executive authority became his thi 
ins League was based on politics. The final vote was bedfellow on his couch of illness. 5 3 
ae taken while each side hoped the other — Mr. Lansing, the Secretary of State, has testified so 
Py in. There is hardly a man in the Senate who is before a Senate Committee that he has not seen 
io re really vitally interested in the League because president Wilson since September. Dispatches ( 
iy | they all believe that the ales - the “— were printed in the newspapers on Capitol author- eycl 
1 ae § at home do not care at all whether it lives or dies. ity that Mr. Lansing and Mr. Fletcher, the am- 
bs i All of the news that comes to Washington from the cies to Mexico, had seen and approved Sen- ste 
Se ae is og oe — my shaee entirely pa ator Fall’s resolution which provided for breaking loa 
if planted in the public mind and popular interest by 4§ diplomatic relations with Mexico and that the ; 
iy the pressing and immediate industrial and domestic ecolution was being put through the Senate with pi 
F aawagte er be is on roe State Department sanction. President Wilson de- wil 
way the " Oiter-enders On tne ty clined to approve Mr. Fall’s resolution and told “Ww 
ing to carry the issue of the League and Treaty the Senate through Mr. Fall and Mr. Hitchcock Wa 
P. into the campaign. They feel it will be perfectly that he hoped it would not pass. Then Mr. Lans- alt 
Se safe to flog a dead horse all about over the country ing denied that he or the State Department had yes 
tai next summer and autumn. been privy to Senator Fall’s proposal or had favor- pie 
The House has not an idea to bless itself with. 4 its adoption. is n 
This condition it candidly avows. It is under the Mr. Garfield, the fuel administrator, resigns and thre 
z present leadership of a group of old-timers who is called before a Senate Committee to tell why. «“ 
Ms t were deposed from power ten years ago by their He declines to give the committee a copy of his inl 
a oth own party associates as even at that time too reac- letter of resignation, but does say: “I believe | peo} 
Aes tionary and dwellers in the political Dark Ages. represent the real opinion of the President in the help 
a te The Honorable Joseph W. Fordney, chairman of matter, that is, if I were able to see him and talk sia 
the Ways and Means Committee, went back home it over, because I know his mind.” There Mr. Gar- thei 
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field touched the heart and core of the present situa- 
tion. If Mr. Wilson could only be seen and con- 
sulted much might be done. That yearning has 
been the undertone of Washington for seven years; 
simply, it has become clamorous now. 


Mr. Wilson issues a statement from the White 
House to say that the hope of Republican leaders 
of the Senate that he would presently make some 
move which will relieve the situation with regard 
to the Treaty is entirely without foundation; that 
he has no compromise or concession in mind. Im- 
mediately certain Senators publicly through the 
medium of the press, question whether the statement 
was really written by the President, “or by some 
cheap politician assuming to speak the President’s 
mind.” Others cast doubt upon the validity of the 
White House utterance by prefacing their com- 
ments with the phrase, “if the President is correctly 
quoted.” ‘This is done to bewilder and confuse the 
public mind further and make the course of orderly 
administration in the present welter more difficult. 
Mr. Gladstone, a politician himself and much ex- 
posed through his long life to other politicians, de- 
clared toward the end of his career: “I always 
hold that politicians are the men whom, as a rule, 
it is most difficult to comprehend. For my own 
part, I never have thus understood, or thought I 
understood, above one or two.” 


But do not despair of the Republic. The only 
thing one can be sure about in a crisis or situation 
or condition at Washington is that it is not unpre- 
cedented; it has happened before. Washington 
cannot be seen intelligently or to any effect without 
a background. It produces crises and periods of 
welter and confusion in such regularly recurring 
cycles as to be almost susceptible to the formulation 
of a law of natural phenomena. Certainly the sons 
and descendants of Jeremiah have rended their gar- 
ments, beat their breasts, and made loud lamenta- 
tion before the Capitol and the White House after 
each of our war periods. They sat about in be- 
wilderment as they sit now, saying to one another, 
“Was there ever such an extraordinary situation? 
Was there ever such another mess as we find our- 
selves in now? Was there ever such another set 
of dolts, knaves and incompetents in command of 
our destinies?” The answer is: There was. This 
is not the first time that the wind has moaned 
through the rigging. For proof: 


“At Washington, in 1869-70, every intelligent 
man about the Government prepared to go. The 
people would have liked to go, too, for they stood 
helpless before the chaos; some laughed and some 
raved; al} were disgusted; but they had to content 
themselves by turning their backs and going to 
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work harder than ever on their railroads and 
foundries. They were strong enough to carry even 
their politics. Only the helpless remained in Wash- 
ington.” 

“Dissolution of ties in every direction marked 
the dissolution of temper, and the Senate chamber 
became again a scene of irritated egotism that 
passed ridicule. Senators quarreled with each 
other, and no one objected, but they picked quarrels 
also with the Executive, and threw every Depart- 
ment into confusion.” 


“The political dilemma was as clear in 1870 as 
it was likely to be in 1970. The system of 1789 
had broken down and with it the eighteenth cen- 
try fabric of a priori or moral principles. Poli- 
ticians had tacitly given it up. Grant’s administra- 
tion marked the avowal. Nine-tenths of men’s 
political energies must henceforth be wasted on ex- 
pedients to piece out—to patch—or, in vulgar lan- 
guage, to tinker—the political machine as often 
as it broke down. Such a system, or want of sys- 
tem, might last centuries, if tempered by an oc- 
casional revolution or civil war; but as a machine, 
it was, or soon would be, the poorest in the world 
—the clumsiest—the most inefficient.” 


“One might search the whole list of Congress, 
Judiciary, and Executive during the twenty-five 
years, 1870 to 1895, and find little but damaged 
reputation. The period was poor in purpose and 
barren in results . . . no public administrator 
achieved enough good reputation to preserve his 
memory for twenty years. A number of them 
achieved bad reputations, or damaged good ones 
that had been gained in the Civil War. On the 
whole, even for Senators, diplomats, and Cabinet 
officers, the period was wearisome and stale.” 


And much more to the same effect, from that 
keenest of commentators, Mr. Henry Adams, who 
lived in Washington for fifty years in the vain pur- 
suit of an education. 


What Washington is this winter, it has been, 
and fearfully will be again. It is always saved 
and rescued from the morasses into which it falls 
by the common sense of the people at home. Now 
is the time for all good men to come to the aid of 
their country. 


Washington, D. C, Epwarp G. Lowry. 


Mountains 


After the night of rain 
The mountains, with silver streaming sides, 
Rise through the dawn 
Like bathers from the sea. 
Rosert J. Roe. 
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The Press and 


OR five years there has been no free play of public 
opinion in the world. Confronted by the inexorable 
necessities of war, governments conscripted public 

opinion as they conscripted men and money and materials. 
Having conscripted it, they dealt with it as they dealt with 
other raw recruits. They mobilized it. They put it in 
charge of drill sergeants. They goose-stepped it. They 
taught it to stand at attention and salute. 

This governmental control over public opinion was 
exerted through two different channels—one the censor- 
ship and the other propaganda. The ostensible function of 

€ censorship was to keep the enemy from obtaining useful 

military information. Its ultimate function was to suppress 
all information that governments wished to suppress for 
any reason whatsoever. There is a popular notion born 
of cynicism and suspicion, that the legitimate objects of the 
censorship were deliberately prostituted to the business of 
concealing military and administrative blunders. I am in- 
clined to doubt it. There are instances in which it was so 
employed, but on the whole the censor usually followed 
the ordinary military routine, suppressing everything that 
might give aid to the enemy and then suppressing every- 
thing else which his superior officers might criticise him 
for not suppressing. The censor’s motto was “safety first,” 
which meant safety for the censor. In consequence, the 
censorship was usually stupid and generally ineffective. 
Figaro once maliciously remarked that the French censor- 
ship had managed to keep the movements of the French 
troops a secret from everybody except the Germans. That 
was true, in the main, of all censorships. 

As the war progressed, the censorship became less and 
less a factor, and propaganda increased in importance. 
Modern warfare is not a conflict between armies, but be- 
tween nations, and what is going.on back of the lines may 
be far more important that what is going on at the front. 
Governments relied on propaganda to equip and sustain 
their armies, to raise money, to furnish food and munitions 
and to perform all those services without which armies 
would be vain and he!'pless. The organized manipulation 
of public opinion was as inevitable a development of modern 
warfare as airplanes, tanks and barbed wire entanglements. 

There were two kinds of propaganda, one that represented 
the appeal to reason and the other that represented the 
appeal to any emotions that could be directed toward the 
winning of the war. .The classical examples of the first 
kind of propaganda are the British White Book, which 
contained the diplomatic correspondence that preceded the 
war, and the state papers of President Wilson defining the 
aims and objects of the war in terms of human liberty. 

The effect of this kind of propaganda cannot be over- 
estimated. Without it the war could not have been won. 

The other kind of propaganda resembled in a general 
way the activities of the cheer leaders at a football game. 
It was noisy and demonstrative and emotional and spectacu- 
lar, and as such it often served a highly useful purpose. 
Sometimes it was frankly mendacious, for mendacity plays 
no insignificant role in the drama of war. When ‘govern- 
ment lies, it does not lie sneakingly and furtively, but 
proudly and ostentatiously. 

When the armistice was signed and demobilization began, 
public opinion was demobilized, too. It was turned loose 
to shift for itself and naturally it felt a little awkward in 
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civilian clothes. It had been trained to think only in terms 
of war and had almost forgotten how to think in terms of 
peace. Moreover, it was like the emancipated slaves of the 
South after the Civil War. Its shackles were struck off, 
but it did not quite know what to do with its freedom, 
It was in the habit of being told what to think and what 
to feel, and when it was left to its own resources it was 
bewildered. At this point private propaganda stepped in 
to take up the work that government had abandoned, and 
when we deal with public opinion today we are dealing 
largely with private propaganda. 

Government suppressed the truth; government distorted 
the truth; government lied glibly and magnificently when 
occasion seemed to require; but, after all, governmental 
propaganda was at least directed toward war ends, and 
those ends were the protection of the country and its insti- 
tutions against its armed and embattled enemies. 

When we come to the question of private propaganda 
we are on wholly different ground. Private propaganda is 
not one of the by-products of war, but it has taken on new 
phases since the war. It established itself long before the 
war and was a development of the press agent, who from 
being merely a theatrical attachment, had extended himself 
to Wall Street, to big business and to most of the institutions 
that have to deal with public opinion. Shortly before the 
war the newspapers of New York took a census of the 
press agents who were regularly employed and regularly 
accredited and found that there were about 1,200 of them. 

How many there are now I do not pretend to know, but 
what I do know is that many of the direct channels to news 
have been closed and the information for the public is first 
filtered through publicity agents. 

The great corporations have them, the banks have them, 
the railroads have them, all the organizations of business 
and of social and political activity have them and they are 
the media through which news comes. Even statesmen have 
them. 

These publicity agents, on the whole, are a very able body 
of men and in some respects they perform 2 highly valuable 
service, but at the same time they are essentially attorneys 
for their employers. Their function is not to proclaim the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, but to 
present the particular state of facts that will be of the 
greatest benefit to their client—in short, to manipulate the 
news. 

A great deal of the confusion of public opinion today is 
the direct product of that system. 

Take, for example, a gvcat industrial disturbance like 
the coal strike. What are the essential merits of it? Do you 
know? If you do, you are very fortunate. I don’t, although 
I have spared no effort to get at the facts, many of which 
lie further underground than the coal itself. 

The reason none of us can get at the basic truth is very 
simple. The coal operators meet in secret and through their 


' publicity agent they give out a statement of their side of the 


case. The leaders of the miners meet in secret and they give 
out a statement of their side of the case. Either statement 
by itself is plausible and believable. The two of them, taken 
together, are wholly irreconcilable and simply add to the 


sum total of human ignorance. 
And thus it goes. The more of that kind of publicity we 
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have the less we know, the less certain we can be of any- 
thing. But while this is a pernicious propaganda, it is by 
no means the most dangerous form, now manifesting itself. 

After the Thirty Years’ War, bands of marauding soldiers 
wandered around Europe terrorizing the inhabitants of 
every town and village to which they could gain access, and 
something of that sort is going on now in the United States. 
Bands of propagandists are wandering around terrorizing 
public opinion and trying to frighten it into submission to 
theories of government, strange to American institutions. 

Some of these marauders represent radicalism and some 
reaction, but there is a striking similarity in their methods. 
Radicalism appeals to violence against reaction and reaction 
appeals to violence against radicalism. One menaces with 
threats of the torch and the bomb and the other with threats 
of the rope and the rifle. Both profess to be champions of 
human freedom. Radicalism pretends to be engaged in 
restoring human liberty to its primitive simplicity, and re- 
action, wrapped in the Stars and Stripes, is ready to have 
everybody else die for the Constitution as it thinks the 
Constitution ought to be interpreted. 

A war that has shaken the very foundations of human 
society is bound to produce some extraordinary mental re- 
actions. A war that has wrecked vast empires, over- 
thrown dynasties and brought ‘about sweeping revolutions 
is not likely to leave society just as it was before. Yet large 
numbers of excellent people think that mankind should have 
picked up its work where it left off when it went into the 
trenches and go on as if nothing at all had happened. Others 
were convinced that because war has resulted in revolution 
in certain countries there ought to be revolution everywhere 
—the more the better. 

What the United States needs more than anything else to- 
day is the restoration of the free play of public opinion. That 
requires, first, the re-establishment of the freedom of dis- 
cussion, for without freedom of discussion there is no public 


wwininn thet Geerves the name, 
ays, the Chairman of the Republican National 


Committee, made a speech recently in New York in which 
he proudly proclaimed that: “There is in this country a 
religious faith which believes in the divine origin of the 
Constitution of the United States.” When I first read Mr. 
Hays’s words I was staggered by this new incarnation of 





Hohenzollernism. Then I saw that he had probably hit. 


upon a serious and lamentable truth. A most energetic 
propaganda is engaged in converting the Constitution of the 
United States into a cult, into a religion, and its champions 
are eager to burn all dissenters and heretics at the stake. 

The Constitution of the United States is one of the great 
achievements of all history, but criticism of it is not blas- 
phemy, and a man is not necessarily damned who thinks that 
in the light of 130 years’ experience a better framework of 
government might be constructed. 

The men who drafted the Constitution certainly did not 
consider it 2 piece of divine inspiration. They knew how 
it was made. Nor had they any superstitious reyerence for 
government as an institution. They regarded it rather as 
a necessary evil. Nor were they altogether certain, from 
the meagre data of a limited experience, as to the ability of 
the people to rule themselves. That is why they established 
a government of checks and balances which could not 
function too freely. To this day the government they created 
operates with great difficulty under even favorable con- 
ditions, and whenever the President and Congress happen 
to belong to different parties government is deadlocked 
and must wait for another election. But what the fathers 
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did clearly understand was human liberty, at least in so 
far as the white man was concerned, and there they took 
nothing for granted. 

It is not the powers that they conferred upon the gov- 
ernment, but the powers that they prohibited to the gov- 
ernment which make the Constitution a charter of liberty. 
The Bill of Rights is a born rebel. It reeks of sedition. 
In every clause it shakes its fist-in the face of constituted 
authority and thunders “Thou shalt not,” and because its 
ultimatum is “Thou shalt not” it is the one guarantee of 
human freedom to the American people unless they them- 
selves destroy their safeguard. 


We are in danger of forgetting this under the terrorism 
of mass thought, but we can forget it only at our imminent 
peril. There is revolution in reaction as well as in radical- 
ism, and Toryism speaking a jargon of law and order may 
often be a graver menace to liberty than radicalism bellow- 
ing the empty phrases of the soap-box demagogue. 

Writing from Paris to Abigail Adams, Thomas Jeffer- 
son said that: 

“The spirit of resistance to government is so valuable 
on certain occasions that I wish it always to be kept 
alive. It will often be exercised when wrong, but better 
so than not to be exercised at all.” 


If the author of the Declaration of Independence were 
to utter such a sentiment today the Post Office Department 
could exclude him from the mail; Grand Juries could 
indict him for sedition and criminal syndicalism; legis- 
lative committees could seize his private papers and search 
them for evidence of Bolshevism, and United States 
Senators would be clamoring for his deportation on the 
ground that he had been tainted with the ribald doctrines 
of the French Revolution and should be sent back to live 
with the rest of the terrorists. 


Thus the political philosophy of one generation becomes 
the political anathema of another. 

Now, I am not much disposed to agree with Jefferson’s 
dictum on the moral duty of resistance to government un- 
less it is abundantly qualified. Nevertheless, all the liberties 
that we hold today have come from resistance to govern- 
ment, and most of them were won by blood and iron. 
Thanks to the men who were willing to challenge authority 
and die for liberty, we, their political heirs, have been 
armed with newer and better weapons. 

To Abraham Lincoln the issue of the Civil War was 
very simple. It was that “among free men there can be 
no successful appeal from the ballot to the bullet.” There 
we are on solid ground. With universal suffrage, that is 
a foundation which can never be shaken, and we can build 
on it in complete confidence. Under free institutions, what- 
ever can be taken to the ballot box has the inalienable right 
to make its appeal to the ballot box. Whatever denies the 
final authority of the ballot box is a challenge to the Re- 
public, and that alone is a challenge. 

This standard of judgment can be applied to all the 
unrest and discontent to which the country is now sub- 
jected. In so far as discontent appeals directly to violence, 
there is an abundance of law to meet it if public officials, 
municipal, State and Federal, will discharge the common- 
place duties of their offices. In so far as it appeals to public 
opinion and the ordinary processes of representative gov- 
ernment, we need not be disturbed for the safety of the 
Republic unless we lack faith in popular institutions and 
believe that at heart the American people are destitute of 
sense and sanity and incapable of self-rule. 
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The policy of repression that has been generally adopted 
by governors, mayors and police officials—in some cases 
by federal authority—to meet this propaganda of radical- 
ism is fatal. ‘Two thousand years of history bear witness 
to its folly. Nobody ever succeeded in bettering the weather 
by putting the thermometer in jail, and nobody will ever 
remove the causes of unrest and discontent by trying to 
suppress their manifestations. 

Justice Holmes of the United States Supreme Court 
recently said in a dissenting opinion in a sedition case that 
“the best test of t the truth is the power of the thought to 

self a in the competition of the market.” That 
il dinine exeante tee teak an of Orc, and we cannot 
afford to tamper with it, however strong the immediate 
provocation may be, nor can we afford to suppress that 
competition. 

In a speech delivered in Carnegie Hall last week a very 
eminent New York lawyer, Mr. Henry W. Taft, com- 
plained that the Department of Justice was shifting to the 
States the duty of prosecuting radicals, and asked: “But 
is not the protection of the American people against revolu- 
tionary propaganda peculiarly within the function of the 
Federal Government?” The protection of the people 
against crime and violence and the destruction of property 
is an elementary function of government. But government 
protecting the American people against revolutionary pro- 
paganda is a new manifestation of paternal authority. I 
wonder what old Sam Adams would say to that? Or 
Patrick Henry? Or Benjamin Franklin, with his grim 
joke about hanging together or hanging separately? Or 
Thomas Jefferson? Or George Washington? Or all the 
rest of that noble congregation of rebels who to their de- 
fiance of George III pledged their lives and their fortunes 
and their sacred honor? 

This theory that it is the duty of government to protect 
the people from propaganda is Prussianism. It was the 
gospel of His Imperial Majesty, the German Kaiser. Pro- 
tecting people from revolutionary propaganda was one of 
his most sacred functions. Now there is no Imperial 
Majesty and no German Kaiser, and no Majestits- 
Beleidigung and no Divine Right. Autocratic Russia saw 
the doctrine in its fullest flower, and it was eventually 
followed by the most horrible, by the most ghastly, by the 
most degrading revolution known to human history. 
Significantly enough, no sooner was this new tyranny 
established than Lenin and Trotsky proceeded in their 
turn to “protect the people from revolutionary propa- 
ganda” by suppressing all but the Bolshevist newspapers. 

Either the people are fit to govern or they are not. If 
they are fit to govern, it is no function of government to 
protect them from any kind of propaganda. They will 
protect themselves. That capacity for self-protection is the 
very essence of self-government. Without it popular insti- 
tutions are inconceivable, and the moment that a republican 
form of government sets itself up as the nurse maid of the 
people, to train their immature minds to suit its own pur- 
poses and to guard them from all influences that it con- 
siders contaminating, we already have a revolution and a 
revolution backward, a revolution by usurpation. 

How is there to be any public opinion at all if govern- 
ment is to be the final arbiter of political theories and 
economic doctrines? 

When government undertakes to regulate opinions the 
burden of proof must always rest upon it. If history teaches 
any lesson whatever, its lesson is that the most dangerous 
and futile of all methods of combating erroneous political 
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and economic beliefs is for government to set itself up as 
a judge and executioner. 

But, it will be said, the doctrines that government is 
called upon to suppress are of foreign origin; they are 
advocated in large part by an alien population ; they are 
antagonistic to the principles of the Republic, and we can- 
not afford to have the American people adopt them. Quite 
true. But what of it? This is not the first time there has 
been nation-wide unrest and discontent. It is not the first 
time that wild and lunatic remedies have been prescribed fo; 
public ills. It is not the first time that foreign revolution- 
ary theories have invaded the United States. It is not the 
first time that property. rights have been attacked in their 
very citadel. 

American conservatives were once quite as terrified by the 
spread in this country of the extreme theories of the French 
Revolution as they are now terrified by the spread of 
Bolshevism. They were quite as eager for repression; yet 
the French Revolution never shattered a single American 
institution. It raised up no American breed of Marats 
and Robespierres. It set up no guillotines on American 
soil and beheaded no aristocrats. The American people 
threshed the issue out and went on their way. 

Is it not possible that they still retain a scanty remnant 
of their ancient common sense? Is it not possible that they 
might even listen to a sympathetic exposition of the 
maniacal principles of Bolshevism without being seized with 
an irrepressible desire to destroy everything they have 
created and give themselves over to famine and disease and 
anarchy in order to establish a dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. 

I am not afraid of Bolshevism in the open, where the 

American people can examine it and weigh it and consider 
it. I am not afraid that the American people are going to 
rise up en masse and join the I. W. W. to destroy the 
institution of their own private property, unless govern- 
ment prevents them by force. It is just as well to remember 
that the preamble of the Constitution of the United States 
does not begin “We the Government of the United States,” 
but “We the People of the United States.” The history of 
this country for more than 140 years proves that the 
American people can be trusted, and in the long run they 
can be trusted a great deal further than the professional 
politicians that they generally select to represent them. 
, The failures of popular government have always been 
failures of public opinion—mostly of public opinion that 
was ill-informed, of public opinion that was denied the 
facts, of public opinion that was misguided by self-consti- 
tuted masters. That will always remain a great menace, 
and public opinion is never to be safeguarded by trying to 
prevent it by law from coming into contact with political 
heresy. There is no surer way to give those doctrines 2 
foothold than to proscribe them. It is not the revolution- 
ary doctrine which is shouted from the market place that is 
whispered everywhere in the ear of discontent and that 
can claim in its favor the test of martyrdom. 

There is no other such prolific breeder of revolution as 
reaction, and reaction is now engaged in capitalizing the 
militant patriotism that the war aroused. It is denying 
freedom of speech, denying freedom of assembly—denying 
the most sacred guarantees of the Constitution that it pro- 
fesses to guard and defend. 

When the French soldiers began to return home after 
four years in the trenches, thousands of them declared that 
they would never again do any work. It sometimes sees 
that after the armistice was signed, millions of Americans 
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must have taken a vow that they would never again do 
any thinking for themselves. They were willing to die for 
their country, but not willing to think for it, and under 
the influence of propaganda they had lost the habit of 
independent thought. 

It is here that we squarely confront the question of the 
responsibility of newspapers in respect to the formation 
of an enlightened and fully responsible public opinion. 

Of the work of the American newspapers in the war 
the most chronic fault finder cannot justly complain. They 
printed all the news that government would permit them 
to print. They almost bankrupted themselves to obtain it. 
They were the first victims of the censorship and the daily 
prey of the propagandists. They never hesitated in render- 
ing any service of which they were capable, and they never 
counted the cost. On the whole, they displayed a sense of 
responsibility that in itself is the highest decoration for 
distinguished service. 

When we come to the newspapers in relation to the 
events of the last year, it is a very different story and a less 
satisfactory story. Newspapers are very human institutions, 
and when the fighting ceased they reacted in much the way 
the general public reacted. The notion was general that, 
with hostilities ended, pre-war conditions would naturally 
be restored, and the newspapers followed the common 
notion. 

That was a great mistake. They were not prepared for 
the waves of discontent and unrest that spread over the 
country. They were not prepared for the social ferment 
that followed the war. They were not prepared for the 
industrial upheavals that came. For the most part they 
had settled down to the comfortable assumption that with 
Germany beaten, with the Kaiser exiled, with the war 
won, everything was going to be for the best in the best 
possible of worlds, and that is not the way it turned out 
at all. 

When strike followed strike, when industrial disturb- 
ances became nation-wide, when labor and capital instantly 
a hand to hand fight over a new division of the 
and the spoils, when the labor leaders discovered 
was a tight labor market and began to squeeze 
employer just as the banks squeeze the borrower when 

is a tight money market, a vast number of perfectly 

respectable people were much disturbed in their 
newspapers reflected this disturbance. In- 
to get at the basic cause of it all, they 
the primitive medicine-man procedure of hunting 
devil upon whom the responsibility could be laid. 
hundred thousand steel workers had gone out be- 
the leader of the strike had once been a syndicalist. 
All the shipping in New York was tied up because I. W. 
W. agitators had taken possession of 80,000 longshoremen. 
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world is ever quite so simple’ as that. 

The first duty of a newspaper to public opinion is to 
furnish the raw materials for it and the tools for its 
formation. American newspapers are not doing this in 
respect to this new economic situation, as many newspaper 
men keenly realize, without quite knowing how to remedy 
it. The war has left a new set of problems and the news- 
papers have not yet met them. They are not driving to 
the heart of things. They are still skimming the surface, 
and it is only now and then that a reporter gets under the 
skin of these great events. 
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This, in a way, helps to account for the more or less 
chaotic state of public opinion in this country, and it is 
doubly unfortunate, because the American people have no 
passion for profound study of public questions until these 
questions reach the stage of a crisis. Day by day they like 
to get their news from headlines and to rely for their 
judgments on what somebody tells them. 

The gravest duty that confronts the American press to- 
day is to bring these vast questions that have come out of 
the war into the forum of public discussion. The barrier 
of propaganda must be broken down. The competent, 
independent investigating reporter must come back to his 
own. This is vital. The American people cannot deal 
intelligently with any of these problems without knowing 
the facts, and they cannot know the facts until the news- 
papers brush aside the propagandists of contending factions 
and get back to first principles of news gathering. All this 
is fundamental. 

It is impossible of fulfillment, nevertheless, unless the 
newspapers set themselves sqvarely against this rising 
Prussianism which is seeking to make a fetish out of gov- 
ernment and endow it with the power of damnation over 
all dissenting political and economic beliefs. If the 
guarantees of the Bill of Rights are to be overridden in 
the name of super-patriotism, the newspapers themselves 
will be the ultimate victims of the new dispensation that is 
called upon to suppress freedom of speech and of the press, 
and we shall have no public opinion at all except that 
which cringes under the lash of office holders. If govern- 
ment is to be erected into a god, who of us can be sure 
of salvation? 

Lord Acton made the security of the minority the basis 
of freedom and that will always be the basis, however 
offensive the minority’s views may be and however mis- 
chievous the principles that it advocates may appear. De 
Tocqueville framed essentially the same definition in still 
more striking form when he voiced his warning against 
the tyranny of the majority. The inherent sovereignty of 
the citizen over government was pictured by Pitt in words 
that for a century and a half have been part of the political 
heritage of the English-speaking peoples: 

“The poorest man in his cottage may bid defiance to 
all the force of the Crown. It may be frail; its roof 
may shake; the wind may blow through it; the storms 
may enter, the rain may enter—but the King of Eng- 
land cannot enter; all his forces dare not cross the 
threshold of the ruined tenement.” 

Free government must forever be the resultant of all 
the forces that are brought to bear upon it, radical and 
reactionary, liberal and conservative, revolutionary and 
Bourbon, Socialistic and individualistic, and whenever any 
of those forces is compelled to resort to secrecy the equi- 
librium is destroyed and the way is open to disaster. 

What I have said is not a plea for the new 
radicalism, for to me most of this new radicalism is the 
very negation of political. and economic sanity. What I 
am pleading for is the restoration of the traditions of the 
Republic, for the restoration of the proved safeguards of 
human liberty, for the restoration of the free play of public 
opinion, without which democracy is stifled and cannot 
exist; for the restoration of the old faith of the Fathers 
which has never yet failed the nation in a crisis—the faith 
that they themselves sealed in heir own blood. 

God forbid that our supreme achievement in this war 
should be the Prussianizing of ourselves! 

Frank I. Coss. 
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After the Play 


VERYONE has a Lincoln of his own imagining. I 
found more of mine in the written version than in 
the acted version of John Drinkwater’s play, Abraham 
Lincoln. Mr. Frank McGlynn is, I have no doubt, an 
extraordinary “find.” He is a practiced actor and he is an 
anatomical copy of Lincoln. But when you calculate how 
few men io the whole world can possibly get themselves 
up to resemble Lincoln, you realize how slim the chance 
must be that out of that tiny number there should be even 
one actor who could not only mimic Lincoln’s body but 
also give us the semblance of that soul, even by the aid of 
his remarkable likeness, is to credit both Mr. Mc- 
Glynn and Mr. Drinkwater with nothing less than a 
miracle. For me the miracle did not come off. I was 
left cool by the performance—cool, disappointed and 
reasoning. 

What I had hoped for was Lincoln’s distinction of be- 
ing, his depth of humanity, which never were more than 
tentatively established. Mr. McGlynn was concentrated, I 
believe, on projecting the statesman and publicist. He was 
anxious to give the right sort of magnitude to a President 
of the United States. But with his first sententious ut- 
terance, so like the talk of a pulpiteer, I felt we had a 
Lincoln on stilts, and only once or twice did the play 
escape from this enslavement to the Great Historic Figure. 
Mr. Drinkwater was not so obsessed. The words he had 
taken from Lincoln’s history were often documentary, but 
nearly always were characteristic. From Mr. McGlynn 
these words came like caged words, not words with wings. 

In the opening scene, for example, Mr. Drinkwater had 
been careful of the humane characteristics of Lincoln. 
First he had set him against the background of two Spring- 
field friends, a figuré homely and intimate yet esteemed 
and honored, and then he had set him against the back- 
ground of the Republican delegation, a personage more 
formal and more portentous, still intimate and homely. 
But the fine, the light and evanescent values, of these 
two perspectives were imperfectly appreciated by Mr. 
McGlynn. Mr. McGlynn was almost as genial as an 
officiating Presbyterian clergyman. He produced hospi- 
table cider as if cider were a rebuke to whiskey drinkers. 
He hammered papers out of his hat as if the point were 
grotesqueness rather than an amused negligence. The 
loose amplitude and casualness of Lincoln, the wide Mis- 
sissippi of his lounging, drawling leisure—these Mr. Mc- 
Glynn sacrificed to tall spotlight rigidities in the center of 
the stage. Perhaps Abraham did stand this way in the 
middle of the room, with lifted chin. But it isn’t sociable, 
and Abraham Lincoln was loneliness-in-sociability if a 
great man ever was. 

What keeps Lincoln a living presence for most of us 
is not his portentous mission so much as the humane spirit 
-in which that mission was sustained. By humane spirit 
I do not mean humanitarian. I mean something free and 
fresh and warm and accessible, something above and 
beyond categories and formulae, something full of ripe and 
sweet personality and of kind humorous intuition. He 
had great intellect, it is true. He had a searching and 
pondering mind. He had also a large and ramified com- 
prehension of values, a moral map that was not upset by 
turnings and twistings in the road. But mind and morals 
were not all, or nearly all. The whole of him was bathed 
in a sense of open and common humanity. He suffused 
his universe with a sympathy that kept morals and intel- 
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lect subordinate and employed. ‘That sympathy ran like 
a refreshing river through the long course of his life. |; 
was overhung and shadowed at times. At times it crisped 
and twinkled in every kind of indulgent whimsicality. By; 
is was never dammed or stemmed or dribbled or drained. 
It carried him, oppressed and laden as he was, from the 
crass frontier life of Illinois to the fiercer, meaner life 0; 
Washington. And by virtue of it he sweetened a nation’s 
existence. All through an experience of incredible bitter. 
ness, an experience in which he was afflicted no less by 
his own people than by the people with whom he warred, 
he proved to his nation the miracle of his nature: a nature 
that blossomed from the hawthorn of his pain. And in 
rising to such heights he took his humanity and even his 
country with him. With his great, loose, simple, saving 
gesture, he lifted the multitudinous people. This, as an 
alien feels it, was Lincoln, or a bit of him. And it is 
in the saying of this that the instrument of the play some- 
what fails. Yet Mr. Drinkwater must not be cheated of 
credit. He has lived with Lincoln. He has discovered 
the springs of Lincoln’s sympathy. And he has given his 
actors a great opportunity to say what the fidelity, the 
equality, the fraternity of Lincoln really were. 

This is the only unity that such a History could have. 
Mr. Drinkwater has sought to strengthen it by the employ- 
ment of a Chronicler who tells the audience in honeyed 
verse the grave and noble implications of the succeeding 
tableaux. But the honeyed verse, somehow, is not Lin- 
colnian when it is uttered. It iis too literary-lyrical, too 
intense. Yet, by faithfulness to Lincoln’s period, the play 
succeeeds in creating a fascinating impression of the gen- 
eral externals of his career. Seward’s room in the White 
House, the Cabinet room in the White House, a room 
there where (imagine!) tea is served, and later Genera! 
Grant’s headquarters and Ford’s Theatre—these scenes 
arouse one’s historical curiosity, and especially in the 
Cabinet scene and the Grant scene give it rich material 
to play on. And Mr. Drinkwater has not omitted the 
magnanimity of Lincoln toward such humble folk as 
the Negro and the pacifist lady and the common soldier, 
as well as such exalted folk as Seward and Grant and 
Lee. He has included, moreover, the just Lincoln as wel! 
as the merciful. The Cabinet sees this just man in right 
perspective, though there is one incredible drawing-room 
scene. 

At this time the United States is farther from the Lin- 
coln tradition than ever before in its history. The evil 
capitalism that started in the hot-bed of the Civil War has 
matured in the hot-bed of the World War. And without 
a great-hearted president to subdue the country’s greeds 
and passions, we find ourselves immensely strong in ma- 
terial power and vacillating and mean in moral direction. 
The policy of the nation is dictated by men who have 
learned little from Abraham Lincoln. It is the Tsar of 
Russia, not Abraham Lincoln, who teaches us to deport 
political critics to Siberia. It is Bismarck and Cecil 
Rhodes, not Abraham Lincoln, who insist that we should 
“clean up” Mexico. On this account, even if Mr. Drink- 
water's play is not perfect, we do well to go to it and re 
mind ourselves that our sole claim on loyalty as a nation 
is our fidelity to the democratic experiment. That ex 
periment is now viciously imperilled. It may soon be in- 
jured beyond recovery. Only the tradition of Lincoln 
can redeem a nation which shows such malice toward the 
feeble, the oppressed and the erring and charity only to 
ward the strong. F. H. 
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Are We Really Christians? 


Why We Fail as Christians, by Robert Hunter. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 

HAT seems to be happening with the Christian 

religion, so far as an outsider can detect, is an in- 
creasingly desperate struggle between this-worldliness 
and other-worldliness. By reason of the Catholic church’s 
authority the struggle in that region is least apparent; and 
in the region of scientific authority at the opposite side of 
human conviction there is no apparent yielding. But else- 
where the struggle is churning Christianity and political 
and social science to their depths. The conflict began, of 
course, with the development of science, it continues de- 
spite the adaptations of many scientists and many Chris- 
tians. And on its outcome depends not only the future 
of the church but perhaps the future of Christendom. 

A layman like Mr. Robert Hunter enters this conflict 

from the side of political science. It is not his effect, how- 
ever, to bring enlightenment so much as to divert Christian 
energy. He is far less interested in the struggle between 
this-worldliness and other-worldliness than in a grand 
social conception of his own. But he is too solicitous for 
his own conception to oppose it to that side of Christianity 
which is other-worldly. He aims instead to read his own 
And so necessarily, he treats the 
dogmas of the Christian religion with the most consum- 
mate respect. 
Nothing could be more characteristic of the present state 
of the struggle than this inclusiveness of Mr. Hunter’s. 
He manages, if you observe his title, to speak not as a 
Socialist or Communist or political scientist but as him- 
self a Christian. “We” fail as Christians, he tells us, writ- 
ing as a follower of Jesus Christ. Since there are nine and 
ninety ways of being a Christian, this “We Christians” 
title is above criticism. And for the rest, Mr. Hunter has 
a simple, earnest, serious manner of handling Christian 
dogma which only fails, if it fails at all, because it is too 
perfect. 

The fact remains, however, that Mr. Hunter leaves 
completely outside his discussion the other-worldly in- 
tention of Christianity that is indispensable to his study. 
He says in his preface, “Needless to say, I am not attempt- 
ing here a comprehensive study of Christianity. Anyone 
who undertook to limit its scope to the relations between 
men, or to the problems of society, would lay himself 
open to just and serious criticism.” Yet this is what Mr. 
Hunter proceeds to do. He tries to show that “certain 
social and economic conditions are absolutely essential for 
the germination, growth and full-flowering of Christian- 
ity,” and yet he does not seem to indicate in his argu- 
ment that the “full-flowering” of Christianity is not in 
any kingdom of God on earth but in heaven. Christianity 
without heaven is not Christianity, any more than beer 
without alcohol is beer. This is the fatal defect in Mr. 
Hunter’s case for Christian communism, and particularly 
the defect in his founding that case on the authority of the 
words of the New Testament. 

The point of this omission is not that the argument 
for communism is affected one way or the other. It is 
simply that there is no such authority behind communism 
as Mr. Hunter’s consideration of the New Testament 
seems to imply. For what Mr. Hunter is bent upon inter- 
Preting in the light of this world is really deeply colored 
by the other-worldly consideration. And what he takes 
for “Communism” in the New Testament is, in the words 
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of Santayana, the quite different recklessness of property 
which rightly goes with “that unworldly, prayerful, all- 
forgiving, idle and revolutionary attitude which the gospel 
enjoins.” 

Another and perhaps deeper criticism of Mr. Hunter's 
argument may be ventured. If his quotations from 
scripture have no ultimate value because the teachings of 
Jesus apply to a world that has not the same significance 
as the communist’s—a world not an end in itself but a 
world as a means to the end of eternal life—these quota- 
tions are still less applicable because they do not conceivably 
retain their character as texts of revealed religion. How 
can Mr. Hunter. who is really bent on disintegrating the 
Christian religion in its old other-worldly character, seek 
to do it by the authority of Jesus Christ and the scripture— 
which said authority depends for its significance on the old 
other-wordly character of religion? In other words, how 
can a this-world argument be based on an other-world 
document? Only those who do not seriously enter into 
the “worship, communion and prayer” of Christianity can 
take such liberties with its basic faith. 

But is it true that Mr. Hunter does not enter seriously 
into those functions of an other-world aspiration—worship, 
communion and prayer? Speaking solely from the evidence 
of his book, I cannot see how a practicing Christian could 
so seriously misunderstand Tolstoi. Mr. Hunter reviews 
Tolstoi’s career as a failure, the point of his failure being 
that no Christian, not the biggest genius and greatest saint 
of modern times, could succeed as a Christian in a non- 
communist world system. “When the communistic ideals 
and practices were crushed out of the early Church, the 
earthly kingdom of God disappeared, and with it the 
possibility of the truly Christian life. But now men 
everywhere are beginning to see that if Christianity is 
to become something other than ‘a beautiful and ineffectual 
angel’ as it is to some, or a sham and hypocrisy as it is 
to others, it must have its roots firmly planted in the 
earth.” But is this the way to judge Christianity or any 
Christian like Tolstoi? ‘Tolstoi believed in salvation. He 
believed that “the sole hope of mankind lies in the Chris- 
tian life.” Was he saved or damned? That is the only 
way to judge his Christian success or Christian failure. 
Does he stand with the angels in heaven, or not? 

Ignoring Tolstoi’s burning faith in eternal life and 
eternal salvation, Mr. Hunter is inevitably bewildered 
and amazed. “Despite the real greatness of Tolstoi, he 
was, after all, but an individual with no organization 
whatever to support him.” “To the astonishment of every- 
one, he refused to lend a hand to the forces of 
democracy.” “By this self-imposed isolation he placed 
obstacles in his own path that were fatal to 
the spread of his faith and doctrines.” “Among them 
[the Russian peasants] exists an immense opportunity for 
the spread of views such as Tolstoi held, but instead of 
espousing their cause or seeking in any manner to organize 
the peasants for cooperative action, he invariably taught 
them submission, nonresistance to evil, loyalty to their 
masters, and the most extreme form of Christian humility 
and service.” “Tolstoi, who is otherwise so enlighten- 
PIP a 

The main reason Mr. Hunter finds Tolstoi “unenlight- 
ened” is surely that he doesn’t share Tolstoi’s faith in the 
reality of the next life. If the next life is a fact, indeed, 
Mr. Hunter’s communism loses much of its claim to be 
an indispensable prerequisite. Good as it may well be, 
it is only indispensable and prerequisite according to the 
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criteria of a this-world idealist, who tests providence as 
an earthly providence. 

Perhaps if religion and science are transvalued, Mr. 
Hunter’s argument for communism may be seen in a 
better light. But how is religion to be transvalued if 
men like Mr. Hurter appear to entertain so respectfully 
the antique dogmas of religion? Neither laymen nor 
clergymen, it seems to me, can go on playing on both sides. 
It is an impossible compromise. It calls for too much 
tiresome obfuscation. F. H. 


Liberalism in America 


Liberalism in America, by Harold Stearns. New Yor#: 
Boni & Liveright. 


HE word, liberalism, was introduced into the jargon 

of American politics by that group who were Pro- 
gressives in 1912 and Wilson Democrats from 1916 to 
1918. They wishéd to distinguish their own general 
aspirations in politics from those of the chronic partisans 
and the social revolutionists. They had no other bond of 
unity. They were not a political movement. There was 
no established body of doctrine. American liberalism is a 
phase of the transition away from the old party system. 
But it is an early phase and there is no agreement as to 
ends or methods. Intellectually it is still more transitional. 
If it has any virtue at all it is that many who call them- 
selves liberals are aware that the temper of tolerant inquiry 
must be maintained. 

I take it that Mr. Stearns agrees with this. His book 
is an account of the breakdown of a rational temper during 
the war. There is no doubt about the breakdown. But 
there is the greatest doubt as to the success of Mr. Stearns’s 
post mortem. With some charm and a little shrewdness 
and considerable skill he explains to liberals who have been 
reiterating the fact for many months, that the war resulted 
in a domestic reaction at home and a defeat of the official 
war aims abroad. Now Mr. Stearns is too able a critic 
to deserve any praise for that discovery; his book is an 
effort to search out causes, and will be judged by the results 
of this effort. 

Liberalism during the war is his theme. The liberals 
who supported the war are the objects of his criticism. 
But at no point in the whole book can I discover a plain 
statement as to what Mr. Stearns himself believed and 
believes about the war. He is not a conscientious objector 
to war, like Mr. Roger Baldwin. He is aot an inter- 
nationalist like Mr. Max Eastman. He believes in de- 
fensive wars, whatever that may mean. He believes in 
“social revolution,” but he denounces the Bolsheviks for 
conscription and prohibition. He distrusts politics, and yet 
he disclaims direct action. He dislikes conscription very 
much. In fact at one point he describes it as absolutely 
incompatible with liberalism. At another point he simply 
argues that voluntary enlistment is a better way of raising 
armies. Mr. Stearns is rather elusive. Although he writes 
two hundred and thirty-two pages of criticism about the 
attitude of the pro-war liberals he never once definitely 
commits himself on the following point: Did Germany’s 
attempt to win the war in 1917 by destroying Allied sea 
power constitute a danger real enough to justify war? 
After reading his book I do not know what Mr. Stearns 
thinks. 

I know that on the whole he dislikes war, that on the 
whole he thinks no positive good can come out of it. But 
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I do not know whether he thinks that it was wise or foolish 
to believe that a German victory won by submarine contro] 
of the Atlantic Ocean was something that America was 
justified in resisting with all her power. Because I do not 
know what Mr. Stearns thinks about this I cannot intel|;- 
gently discuss this book. If he will abandon his reserye 
and his caution by stating frankly what his premises are, 
he will not be under the suspicion of having evaded the 
main issue. For it is not possible to analyze liberalism jp 
wartime, and be silent about the meaning of the war. 

In the autumn of 1916 the President opened a diplomatic 
campaign to find out whether a peace by conciliation was 
possible in Europe. In view of the fact that Germany was 
then the conquering and invading power, conciliation pre- 
supposed the voluntary abandonment of Germany of the 
territory she held. She declined to abandon it. The recent 
German inquiries into the diplomatic history of the war 
prove that the military party wrecked all diplomatic effort 
because it believed that the submarine could bring complete 
victory. It was the submarine that brought America into 
the war. Why? Because it was ruthless and illegal. Yes, 
in part. But there was a greater reason than that, and it 
was this reason which back in February, 1917, determined 
the attitude of the liberals whom Mr. Stearns laments. 
They asked themselves what the success of the submarine 
campaign would mean, and I believe they were right in 
asking that question, because with America neutral the 
campaigh might easily have been completely successful. 
They saw that it meant in the west the annexation of 
Belgium, of Briey, and probably of the channel ports; in 
the east a suffocation of all the rebellious nationalities to- 
gether with the probability that a victorious Germany 
could really destroy the Russian Revolution. Germany, it 
should be remembered, is geographically in a position to 
do what Winston Churchill is not in a position to do. 
But that was not all. They saw that a peace dictated to 
an England starved into submission meant the fragment- 
ation of that quarter of the human race which is organized 
in the British Empire. And the political and social chaos 
which would have resulted from the destruction of the 
British Empire is a thousand times greater than that which 
has resulted from the destruction of the Austro-Hungarian. 

The British Empire is so vulnerable to criticism in Ire- 
land, India and elsewhere, and on the other hand we are 
all so habituated to its existence, that it is rather difficult 
for Americans to realize the place it has in the structure 
of the world. With all its faults and all its dangers it is, 
in the opinion of many sincere democrats, an indispensable 
piece of political organization. Its destruction is not some- 
thing to be contemplated blandly by any one capable of 
visualizing the significance of it. In the winter of 1917, 
Americans, whether they were liberals or conservatives or 
what not, had very quickly to decide what Mr. Stearns 
has not yet decided: whether they would tolerate or resist 
the seizure of sea power by the German military party 
based on the domination of the continent. 

Those liberals who decided for war were convinced that 
conscription was preferable to volunteering for several 
reasons. First, because of the profound effect upon German 
morale, a judgment which proved to be correct; second, 

"because of the extreme economic waste involved in indis- 
criminate volunteering; third, because of a belief that the 
coercion of self-appointed recruiting committees would be 
accompanied by that reckless violence of which the attempt 
to recruit money by “voluntary” methods was only a mild 
taste. If Mr. Stearns will imagine the Liberty Loan drives 
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i ten as recruiting drives, he may reconcile 
act in the circumstances, conscription was 
than the alternative. He will reconcile 
course, only if he thinks that the war was 
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in retrospect I see no reason to doubt the soundness 
judgments. They were forced upon America 
events which were not of her own making. 
nothing distinctively liberal or illiberal about 
not fall into those categories. The dis- 
phase of the war lay elsewhere. It con- 
y in an attempt to use victory to create a League 

ions based on a democratic peace. In this, liberalism 
was defeated. The first object of the war, the defeat of 
German ambition, was accomplished. That in itself justi- 
fied American intervention. What was lost, temporarily 
at least, was a golden opportunity to make a great advance 
in human relations. 

Mr. Stearns, I gather, really believes that no such op- 
portunity existed in this war. But he does not say so flatly. 
At one time he quotes with approval the eloquent pessimism 
of Randolph Bourne; at other times he cites with approval 
the criticisms in the recent months written by men who 
supported the President till his failure at Paris had been 
demonstrated. Now between Randolph Bourne who dis- 
believed from the first, and Walter Weyl who hoped until 
the end, there was a vast difference in practical and ulti- 
mate philosophy. One believed that the war was fatally 
bad. The other believed that its higher aims were lost by 
a fairly narrow margin through technical, intellectual, and 
moral defects. Before any analysis of liberal defeat can be 
undertaken the difference exemplified by Weyl and Bourne 
must be clarified. This Mr. Stearns fails to do. Just as 
he argues about the war without facing the issue of it, so 
he discusses the peace without making up his mind whether 
Wilsonism was pure buncomb or an ideal that might have 
been realized. 

My opinion is that it could have been realized more 
nearly than it was, and the reasons why it was not would 
be the book that Mr. Stearns started to write. Among 
the first reasons I should put that defect of the liberal 
mind which. Mr. Stearns exemplifies but does not discuss. 
I mean its apathy about administration, its boredom at the 
problem of organization, its failure to make its own what 
may be called roughly the constructive tradition of 
Alexander Hamilton. Mr. Wilson attempted to achieve 
a diplomatic miracle without a diplomatic service. So long 
as liberalism is content to be above the battle as Mr. 
Stearns says it should be, it will be one of the graces of a 
cultivated gentleman but never a force in actual affairs. 

Closely allied to this administrative inertia is a shrinking 
from intellectual effort. The urbane temper and tolerance 
of liberalism easily confuses itself with something very 
close to indolence. Mr. Wilson himself is an incurable 
improviser, and no idea is deeply rooted in him because 
no idea is thoroughly mastered. At Paris the conservatives 
had a better grip on their case than did the liberals. They 
had worked harder. They had planned more thoroughly. 
They had manipulated better. They were infinitely more 
resourceful. They dealt with situations from the inside 
and not eternally by hearsay inspiration and guess from 
the outside. They knew how to negotiate. They knew 
how to go past the fragile reason of men to their passions. 
They made liberalism in the person of its official represent- 
atives seem incredibly naive. They knew how to do every- 
thing but make peace in Europe. 
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In spite of its congenital defects liberalism was trium- 
phant on the day of the armistice and could, I believe, 
have consummated that triumph at Paris had the official 
liberals grasped the mechanics of the peace. They were 
deeply related to the war. For just as the threat against 
sea power was the central reason for our intervention, 
so a working partnership with sea power was the indis- 
pensable basis of a liberal peace. We should have played 
with Britain, instead of letting Mr. George bob back and 
forth between M. Clemenceau and the President. For the 
sake of a partnership with the United States, Britain was 
prepared at that time to make a Wilson peace and a real 
League of Nations. Britain had not only the influence to 
produce such a peace but she had the technical experience 
which we lacked. 

But on the signing of the armistice the Administration 
proceeded to pick a quarrel with Britain about a ridiculous 
battleship program, and American officials arriving in 
Europe were filled with suspicion about the economic 
position of England. With exquisite tact they threatened 
the British people just emerged from a terrible raid on 
their maritime communications, with a new race of arma- 
ments—America substituted for Germany. Mr. George 
was precipitated into the arms of M. Clemenceau at the 
beginning of December and Mr. Wilson was a beaten man. 
In rejecting a working partnership with Britain, Mr. 
Wilson had cut himself off from the nation in which 
liberalism is mature and powerful. The only forces left 
were the revolutionists and to them he dared not appeal. 
” The theater in which events have taken place is so vast 
and the factors so complex that a complete diagnosis is 
not yet possible. But it is possible to come much closer 
to the problem than Mr. Stearns has come. His book seems 
to me the work of a man who has attempted to write 
about a very great historical event with more temperament 
than information. His bibliography tells the story and so 
do his citations. They move entirely in the realm of inter- 
esting opinion, of things that a man might notice by reading 
some magazines and newspapers and books during the war 
and talking much with a circle of friends who had the 
same irritations as he himself. 

’ Water LipPpMANN. 


‘Recent Publications 


Have Faith in Massachusetts, by Calvin Coolidge. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. 


OVERNOR COOLIDGE of Massachusetts has 

already loomed above the horizon as one of those 
who are determined to save America from the poison of 
unrest. This volume is intended to explain the principles 
upon which his effort is founded. Some of his deeper 
insights may be listed. 


1. “The welfare of the weakest and the welfare of the 
most powerful are inseparably bound together.” (p. 3). 

2. “The hope of tomorrow lies in the development of the 
instruments of today.” (p. 12). 

3. “Men must work for more than wages, factories must 
turn out more than merchandise, or there is nought but 
black despair ahead.” (p. 18). 

4. “In political affairs the vote of the humblest has Jong 
counted for as much as the vote of the most exalted.” 
(p. 28). 

















5. “It was the same spirit that made Massachusetts that 
made the provident institution for Savings.” (p. 60). 

6. “The scientists tell us that the same force which rounds 
the teardrop moulds the earth.” (p. 66). 

7. “The realities of life are not measured by dollars and 
cents.” (p. 173). 

8. “The classic of all classics is the Bible.” (p. 185). 


It is perhaps unfair to choose out separate dicta in this 


fashion; for each lies securely embedded in a speech of 


which it is the fair representative. But it is good to know 
that Martin Tupper and Samuel Smiles, though dead, yet 
speak. Of that great classic tradition Governor Coolidge 
is the true inheritor. 


A Childhood in Brittany, by Anne Douglas Sedgwick: 
New York: The Century Co. 


N A Childhood in Brittany, Miss Sedgwick has recorded 

the memories of an old French friend, “born at 
Quimper, Brittany, 1833.” The date and the place are 
sufficient to indicate frail porcelain, white coifs, and semi- 
feudal quaintness. Under fingers less deft than Miss Sedg- 
wick’s, the porcelain would certainly have bryken, but she 
has the artist’s careful affection. Not once d¢ $ sentimental 
picturesqueness stick out. The narrative flow: iaturally on, 
straight, clear, humorous, casual. It never gc } beyond the 
tongue of a direct and charming old lady v o is talking 
unaffectedly about her gay childhood; remembering the 
gentle naiveté of the Demoiselles de Coatnamprun, and 
how Tante Rose, dressed in a morning gown of puce- 
colored silk, dispensed yellow cream to the poor of Lander- 
neau. She is charmingly aware of the white and blue beauty 
of her country, and many of her descriptions are as if 
painted in clear water colors. It is unnecessary to add 
that no social consciousness bothers her. The only glimpse 
one gets of the reverse of the tapestry is once when she 
peeps into the basement kitchen of a neighbor’s chateau, 
“and the dark immensity, streaming, as it were, with cooks, 
servants, kitchen-boys and maids, so bewildered and almost 
frightened me that I never ventured there again.” On the 
whole one is glad she didn’t. It might even be confessed 
that A Childhood in Brittany is rather a relief from the 
social consciousness. — The illustrations are as delicately 
graceful as the text. 






Contributors 















Evwarp G. Lowry is a journalist who was formerly 
city editor of the New York Evening Post. At 
the outbreak of the war in Europe he was at- 
tached to the American Embassy at London as 
Special Agent of the Department of State, in 
charge of the German division. On America’s 
entrance into the war he joined the army as a 
captain in the Military Intelligence. He is the 
author of Rhode Island Conditions, Today and 
Tomorrow in Canada, and Foreign Banks and 
Financial Systems. 


Frank I. Coss is the chief editorial writer of the 

New York World. This article was delivered as an 
addross before the Women’s City Club of New 
York, December 11, 1919. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb would turn 
out of their attractive little house, facing the 
Thames, between Westminster Abbey and the 
Tate Gallery; and leave it, all standing, for an 
American tenant between March and July, at 
any date required 


The house contains four bedrooms (besides 
servents room), bathroom, two sitting rooms 
and a secretary’s office with telephone. Rent 
300 guineas up to three months, with option 
to extend for another month at same rate. 
Inclusive of all rates and taxes, including 
water, plate, linen, telephone, and wages of 
two trained English servants of long stand- 
ing (cook and house-parlormaid) who would 
undertake any housekeeping desired. 


Apply to Sidney Webb, 41 Grosvenor 
Road, Westminster Embankment, London. 














TO SUBSCRIBERS 


(Confirmed and Intending) 


HE mechanical cost of filling subscriptions has 
‘ & almost doubled in the past two years. And 
is still going up. In order to bring it down, 
The New Republic henceforth will adopt the cur- 
rent practice among publishers of not sending for- 
mal acknowledgements of remittances. For exam- 


ple, when you renew your subscription, you will no 


longer receive a post card stating that your check 
actually came. Instead, the wrapper on the second 
issue following the receipt of your renewal will 
bear a new expiration date, thus automatically in- 
forming you that your remittance was received and 
your subscription extended. If you are a new sub- 
scriber the receipt of copies and the expiration date 
on the wrapper will be our acknowledgement. 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
THE CHRISTIAN SCIENTIST, roc. a copy; dollar a year. 
622 Audubon Building, New Orleans, La. 




















